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. . . the gradual transitions from 
early hope into doubt and isolation 
and onward into a new sense of 
identity are admirably illustrated in 
this new anthology. The editors 
have found nearly fifty poets worthy 
of inclusion. The number in itself 
is impressive, but it is even more 
remarkable, where continuity and 
historical context must to some 
extent be honoured, to find so many 
poems that stand in their own right 
above local setting and circum- 
stance.’ —Times Literary Supplement. 
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with emphasis on the poetry of the 
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stimulating collection. 15s. net 
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THE British Agricultural History Society 

held its fourth annual conference at 
Florence Nightingale Hall, Nottingham Uni- 
versity, on Friday the 13th of April. Besides 
historians who are specialists in the subject, 
several farmers and members of industrial 
firms who supply farming requisites 
attended. One of the most favourable signs 
for the future of the Society is the widely 
diversified character of its members. Natur- 
ally its bony structure is largely made up of 
historians, but many other elements go to 
complete its composition. Indeed the 
variety of people who have become mem- 
bers because they are interested in the his- 
tory of farming is surprising. There are 
numerous over-seas members, both indivi- 
duals and libraries. All societies need more 
members, and the British Agricultural His- 
tory Society is no exception. It is ready and 
willing to welcome all who wish to join, and 
requires no other qualifications than an 
interest in the subject. 

The recent conference gathered at Not- 
tingham on Thursday. Mr. John W. Y. 
Higgs, Curator of the Museum of English 
Rural Life at Reading, who is Hon. Sec. to 
the Society, entertained members that even- 
ing with a talk on the problems of identifica- 
tion and preservation of agricultural ex- 
hibits. It was quite informal and was 
illustrated with lantern slides. The subjects 
shown were in themselves of the greatest 
interest, and made plain how difficult it is 
to date some of the things sent to the 
Museum. Mr. Higgs showed, amongst other 
things, several patterns of horseshoes made 
throughout time, and it certainly appeared 


| easy to misdate them. This lecture passed 


the evening very pleasantly and instructively. 
On Friday morning business affairs were 
speedily disposed of, and two lectures were 
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read. The first was on the “ Consolidation 
of the Crofting System, 1750-1850,” by 
Malcolm Gray, Lecturer in Economics, Uni- 
versity College of North Wales. He demon- 
strated how population had increased in the 
area, the Western Highlands and Islands, 
and had put pressure upon the available area 
of fertile land. The number of crofts in- 
creased until 1815, but many were very tiny. 
The situation had been eased to some extent 
by the kelp industry and linen manufacture, 
and by the re-arrangement of the land, but 
the pressure of population increased and 
when the kelp industry began to fail the 
emigration of large numbers became essen- 
tial. The story is long and complicated and 
cannot be reduced to a few words. Perhaps 
it may be told at length in some future issue 
of the Society’s Agricultural History Review 
which appears twice yearly, and is distri- 
buted to members free. 

The second lecture was by Dr. W. G. 
Hoskins, Reader in Economic History, Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and was on “Sheep 
Farming in Saxon England”. By a careful 
scrutiny of the limited archaeological evi- 
dence, the study of place-names, and an 
examination of the few extant documents, 
Dr. Hoskins was able to present an indica- 
tion of the distribution of the sheep flocks 
of Saxon England. He estimated that the 
total number of sheep was about six million, 
perhaps more, or about three or four sheep 
to each human being. After lunch members 
of the Conference made a visit to the Open 
Fields at Laxton, already so famous because 
of Dr. and Mrs. Orwin’s study “The Open 
Fields”. Unfortunately this visit was some- 
what marred by the first rain we have had 
for some weeks, but under the tutelage of 
Dr. J. D. Chambers of Nottingham Uni- 
versity, and the guidance of Mr. Rose, the 
Bailiff of the Manor, it proved highly 
interesting and instructive. 


"THE Coat of Arms for April begins with 

an editorial warning, based on informa- 
tion contained in the previous number, 
against the bearers of bogus foreign titles, 
particularly those who purport to be able to 
confer “ titles and arms”, for a suitable fee, 
on those aspiring to such doubtful honours. 
F. E. Barber has an interesting article on the 
“College of Arms of Canada” which 
flourished in the first quarter of the present 
century, and Valentine Heywood discusses 
the use of the prefix “ Honourable ” among 
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the nobility and gentry of this country. 
K. P. Harrison describes some examples of 
the decorative use of Katherine of Aragon’s 
pomegranate badge, based on material from 
“English Blind-Stamped Bindings”, pub- 
lished by J. B. Oldham in 1952. Other 
articles deal with the identification of the 
tomb of Lady Elizabeth Tryvet in Canter- 
bury Cathedral (C. R. Humphery-Smith), the 
quarterings on the elaborate Freston Brass 
at Mendham in Suffolk (Adrian de Freston), 
and the arms granted in 1799 to Hughes 
Minet, commemorating his grandfather’s 
escape from France during the persecution 
of the Huguenots (John A. Goodall). 

The correspondence columns include a 
discussion on the origin of the arms of the 
Isle of Man, the ancient “ triskeles” or 
“three human legs conjoined”, a symbol 
whose use can be traced back in classical 
times to Syracuse-and Asia Minor. 

JN concluding her paper in the current 

Genealogist’s Magazine (quarterly), Miss 
S. Minet throws an interesting light on the 
formation of Huguenot baptismal names. 
Mr. W. T. Palmer doubts Prince Rupprecht’s 
claim as Heir General to Charles I, for it is 
based on the union of niece and uncle. Anglo- 
American 19th Century immigrants can no 
longer be traced through Liverpudlian Cus- 
toms Lists, for they became war casualties, 
writes Dr. P. A. M. Taylor, but American 
customs lists are preserved in Washington. 
With other articles this number is full of 
interest particularly to American genealo- 
gists. 


ALT WHITMAN.—Wayne University 
Press has just taken over the publica- 
tion of the Walt Whitman Newsletter, which 
is planned as a quarterly periodical to 
appear in March, June, September, and 
December. The Newsletter was begun last 
year by Professor Gay Wilson Allen, issued 
by the New York University Press. 

Mr. Charles E. Feinberg, the Detroit 
Whitman Collector, will serve as editor with 
William White. Each number will include 
an essay, notes and queries, news notes, and 
a current bibliography—all, of course, on 
Whitman. 

Notes, queries, news notes and items for 
the bibliography are solicited. They should 
be sent to William White, Wayne University, 
Detroit 1, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








TONY WELLER’S TRADE 
I 


WHEN The Pickwick Papers first appeared 
in book form, in 1837, the Quarterly 
Review took Dickens to task for having 
plagiarized Washington Irving in painting 
his portrait of Tony Weller. The similarity 
of the two writers’ descriptions of a stage 
coachman was too striking to be accidental; 
moreover, Dickens had not improved on the 
original. ‘A broad full face’, wrote the 
reviewer, ‘ “ curiously mottled with red, as if 
the blood had been forced by hard feeding 
into every vessel of the skin ”, is ill replaced 
by a complexion exhibiting “ that peculiarly 
mottled combination of colours which is 
only to be seen in gentlemen of his profes- 
sion, and underdone roast beef” ’. 
My concern is not with what the reviewer 
said about the mottling of Tony Weller’s 
homely countenance, but with what he went 
on to say. ‘The fact is’, he wrote, ‘ the old 
race of coachmen were going out when Mr. 
Washington Irving first visited England, and 
were altogether gone before Mr. Dickens's 
time. The modern race are more addicted 
to tea than beer; the cumbrous many-caped 
great-coat is rapidly giving way to the 
Mackintosh . . . Mr. Dickens failed, there- 
fore, because he had never seen what he 
pretended to describe ’. 
The allegation of a contemporary of 
Dickens that Tony Weller was not a typical 
coachman could not be lightly dismissed 
even if it lacked corroboration, which it does 
not. Colonel Edward Corbett said as much; 
another accepted authority on the coaching 
age, C. G. Harper, went so far as to say that 
Dickens chose to present his readers with a 
Tony Weller who conformed to their idea of 
what a stage coachman ought to be instead 
of what in fact he was. On the face of it, 
that sounds improbable, for Dickens was far 
too honest a chronicler to be capable of such 
a trick or, for that matter, of plagiarizing 
Washington Irving. Moreover, he was very 
well informed about the coach business as 
these pages will show. Happily the Quarterly 
reviewer, Corbett and Harper were demon- 
strably wrong and there is no need for 
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Weller’s countless admirers to trouble their 
minds with the disturbing thought that their 
hero was a mere caricature or possibly even 
an imposter. There were men of. his type 
to be found on many a stage coach in 
Dickens’s early years and for long after. 

This is placed beyond question by an un- 
impeachable authority, the illustrious Nim- 
rod, who was a contemporary of Dickens 
and the leading writer on the stage coach. 
In his Hunting Tour in Scotland and the 
North he described a noted coachman of the 
day, Old Penny of the Wellington, as ‘ one 
of the few to be seen on rather a swell drag 
out of London, of the low-crown’d, broad- 
brimm’d, shawl-neckerchief'd, large pocket- 
ted, silver-button’d, box-coated, knee- 
capp’d, old fashioned coachmen “ with an 
hue as florid as vermillion’d Jove”’. That 
might well be another portrait of Tony 
Weller. It was written in 1834 when Dickens 
was in his twenties and Pickwick about to 
appear in serial form. So much for the 
Quarterly reviewer's assertion that coach- 
men of the Tony Weller type ‘were 
altogether gone before Mr. Dickens’s time’. 
They manifestly were not. 

By the middle of the eighteen twenties, to 
which the action in Pickwick belongs, a 
measure of refinement, almost of gentility, 
had admittedly begun to climb into the box 
seats of the long-distance day coaches.’ 
These superior beings—and indeed, they 
were superior, both as drivers of horses and 
as dutiful servants—were those with whom 
the sporting gentry and aristocracy, who had 
but recently taken to a method of travel 
they had previously scorned as vuigar, pre- 
ferred to travel. They were the fashionable 
coachmen whom the sporting writers natur- 
ally chose to consort with and to glorify. 
Then, and for some years later, on many 
stage coaches there were still rough, bucolic 
men of the Tony Weller type (though few 
can have shared his engaging benignity), and 
probably all the cheaper night coaches, by 
which most of the public travelled, were 
driven by them. Old Weller, who ‘ worked 
down to Ipswich from the Bull in White- 
chapel’, drove a night coach as we know, 
for he declared that ‘its wery likely as I 
shall continey to be a night coach till I’m 

‘ Some years before that there had been, to quote 
Leigh Hunt, ‘the worthy and agreeable Mr. Bobart, 
Bachelor of Arts, who drove the Oxford stage .. . 
capped verses and the front of his hat with equal 
dexterity, and read Horace over his brandy and 
water of an evening’. 
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took off the road altogether’. Perhaps this 
escaped the critics. These rough fellows on 
the night coaches were the only coachmen 
most coach passengers ever knew. 

Let us consider what some of Dickens’s 
other contemporaries, of sufficient distinc- 
tion to be mentioned in the same breath, had 
to say. The stage coachman, wrote Leigh 
Hunt, upon the whole is no inhuman mass 
of great coat, gruffness, civility and old 
boots . . . he takes a glass at every ale- 
house. . . . His tenderness to descending old 
ladies is particular. He touches his hat to 
Mrs. Smith. He gives “the young woman” 
a ride; and lends her his box-coat in the 
rain. His liberality in imparting his know- 
ledge to any one that has the good fortune to 
ride on the box with him is a happy mix- 
ture of deference, conscious possession, and 
familiarity ’. 

That might well be yet another portrait of 
Tony Weller. Leigh Hunt drew it when 
Dickens was still only a boy but, like Nim- 
rod’s picture of Old Penny, it disposes of 
the Quarterly reviewer’s allegation that 
Dickens failed in his portrait because ‘he 
had never seen what he pretended to 
describe ’. 

From Leigh Hunt’s equivocal ‘upon the 
whole’ it is evident that there were many 
even rougher men still driving coaches. This 
is confirmed by other contemporary writers, 
notably George Borrow whose very low 
opinion of stage coachmen is voiced in The 
Romany Rye. Although the book was writ- 
ten after the railways had driven the coaches 
off the roads, it described the author’s life 
many years before, when the stage coach 
had just come into its own. Time had not 
taken the edge off his hatred of coachmen. 
‘I, who have ever been an enemy to inso- 
lence, cruelty and tyranny, loathe their 
memory ’. 

Neither Leigh Hunt nor Borrow was the 
sort of man to commend himself to stage 
coachmen. Both were in humble circum- 
stances—Hunt through improvidence and 
Borrow for choice—and travelled as mere 
outsiders.2 They therefore received from 
the box much the same courtesy and inso- 
lence as any other member of the travelling 
public who had neither a full pocket, 

?The inside passengers shared the coachman’s 
contempt for outsiders (other than the privileged 
one next him on the box) with whom they some- 
times would not sit at table. De Quincey men- 
tions outsiders even having to take their meals in 
the kitchen of an inn. 
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mastery of stable lore nor other claims to 
special favour. They clearly show that in 
Dickens’s early years many stage coachmen 
were even less polished than Tony Weller. 

George Saintsbury, who probably had a 
greater knowledge of our nineteenth century 
novelists than any other literary critic, 
showed more than a cursory interest in what 
they had to say about stage coachmen. He 
considered, as Hunt leads us to infer, that 
Borrow’s ‘ curiously unfavourable portraits’ 
of coachmen were likely to be truer pictures 
than Dickens’s ‘rose-coloured representa- 
tions of Mr. Weller and his brethren’. 

The only possible conclusion is that Tony 
Weller was a typical stage coachman of his 
day, better than some and worse than others. 
We may therefore now proceed comfortably 
assured that Dickens’s presentation of him 
was as true to life as his many other pic- 
tures of English characters in the golden age 
of the stage coach. 


The stage coach had been a feature of 
English travel since the sixteenth century, 
but its golden age began in 1825 with the 
placing of the Wonder on the London to 
Shrewsbury road. This, the first stage coach 
to be timed for so long a journey in a single 
day, was the fore-runner of many similar 
coaches which, by their speed, punctuality, 
comfort and smartness, made the English 
stage coach famous. The irony of fate 
ordained that the Wonder should almost 
synchronize with the invention of the steam 
locomotive which in the next twenty years 
drove the best of the coaches off the roads. 
Some would place the ending of the coach- 
ing age as early as 1838 when the London 
and Birmingham railway was opened to 
traffic. But, despite the rapidly spreading 
network of railways, good stage coaches 
continued to hold their own in the remoter 
parts of the Kingdom up to about 1845. 

In those twenty years the stage coach sys- 
tem attained an efficiency which no other 
nation could equal. Moreover, it enriched 
life in town and country with a picturesque- 
ness and a thrill which it never enjoyed 
before or after. Little more than a century 
has passed since steam drove the coaches off 
the main roads, yet the manner in which the 
great coaching services were organized and 
the jargon of the road, which in those days 
was on every experienced traveller’s lips, are 
so nearly forgotten that the references to 
coach travel in the books of contemporary 
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writers, such as Dickens, Nimrod and 
Surtees, are barely understandable to the 
grandchildren of those for whom those great 
authors wrote. Also, many fail to recognise 
the coaching origin of words and terms now 
in daily use, such as guard, postmaster, out. 
sider, old stager, booking-office, box cloth 
and luggage boot. My purpose is to rescue 
from the comparative obscurity of sundry 
coaching authorities both the organization 
and its jargon and thus make understandable 
some of what is but half-understood in the 
literature of the time. 

The stage coach of the nineteenth century 
was the child of the mail coach which was 
introduced by the Postmaster-General in 
1784. ‘Instead of the mail-cart, there shall 
be established carriages in the nature of 
stage coaches, in the boot of which the mail 
shall be carried, and in the inside four pas- 
sengers. The advantages proposed from this 
regulation are various. The passengers will 
defray the whole expense of the convey- 
ance ...’. In a very few years all the prin- 
cipal towns in the country were being 
regularly served by Post Office coaches 
carrying mail and passengers. The travelling 
public were thus provided with a transport 
service far superior, in extent, speed and 
comfort, to anything they had known before, 

In the same way that the East India Com- 
pany did not own its ships, the Post Office 
did not own its coaches. These were hired 
from the builders at so much a mile. Nor 
did the Post Office own the horses. The 
coaches were horsed by contractors from 
stage to stage along the mail routes. The 
coachmen were provided by the contractor 
but they were under the orders of the guards, 
Post Office officials who wore the royal 
livery. To the guard’s responsibility of 
carrying and distributing the bags was added 
that of taking care that the coachman did 
not ‘drive fast, make long stops or get 
drunk ’. 

The first mail coach services were heavily 
handicapped by deplorable roads, unsuitable 
vehicles and official parsimony which almost 
prohibited the employment of honest men 
and sound horses. The time of arrival of 
mails was unpredictable and, despite the 
armed guard, a resolute highwayman found 
a coach pretty easy to rob, though less so 
than the lone post-boys mounted on sorry 
nags who hitherto had carried the bags in 
mail carts or on the saddle. Conditions 
gradually improved. Under pressure from 
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the Postmaster-General the Road Commis- 
sioners, turnpike trusts and local authorities 
stirred themselves into mending and improv- 
ing the highways; lighter and stronger 
coaches were invented; more generous terms 
attracted competent contractors to the mail 
service; fewer postmasters and guards were 
in league with the highwaymen who were 
very soon to disappear from the roads 
altogether, some by way of the gallows. 
With these improvements came faster, safer 
and more comfortable travel and, as a con- 
sequence, a greater demand for passenger 
seats than the mails could satisfy. Thus the 
way was opened for the stage coach. 

But neither the mails nor the stages could 
have achieved what they did in speed, com- 
fort and punctuality had it not been for the 
work of two famous engineers. At the 
beginning of the golden age of coaching 
Thomas Telford, backed by the Postmaster- 
General, was already at work reconstructing 
the London to Holyhead road, straightening 
out the ancient twists and turns, flattening 
the hills and filling in the valleys. At the 
same time John McAdam, supported by the 
Office of Works, was giving the roads hard 
surfaces and ridding them of the ruts or 
quarters, as they were called, which till then 
had made road travel slow, painful and 
perilous in summer and often impossible in 
winter. These two men alone made practic- 
able the speed and efficiency of the stage 
coach services which, with the well- 
appointed mails running in healthy competi- 
tion, made travel in England the envy of 
foreigners. 

The stage coaches were run by private 
enterprise on much the same lines as the 
mails. To become a coach proprieter or, to 
use the proper term, to get into harness, a 
man had first to get his ‘ plates ’, the outward 
and visible sign of the £5 licence he had to 
obtain for each vehicle he wanted to use. 
The placing of a coach on the road meant 
the establishment of a coaching service and 
involved the provision of at least two, and 
often many more, coaches. For the mails 
the Post Office provided one coach for every 
hundred miles of road, which allowed for 
spares for emergencies. The principal stage 
coach proprietors probably did much the 
same. The whole fleet used on the service 
would go by a single name. Thus the Man- 
chester Telegraph and the Brighton Wonder 
were not the names of individual vehicles 
but of services provided by a fleet of coaches 
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running between London and Manchester 
and London and Brighton. 

An aspiring coach proprietor’s choice of 
a road was, of course, primarily dictated by 
the traffic available, and was almost inevit- 
ably confined to the great macadamised 
roads which by now linked the principal 
towns in the kingdom with each other and 
with London from which the most important 
coach services radiated. In the coaching 
world the road of a proprietor’s choice 
would not be his road but his ‘ ground’. 
Thus when Barkis told David Copperfield 
that if he tried to drive his cart to London 
his horse would be ‘deader than pork afore 
he got over half the ground’ he used the 
word a carrier naturally would use—a small 
but striking example of Dickens’s extra- 
ordinary accuracy in portrayal. The ground 
had two ‘sides’, one running one way and 
one the other. The coach roads were loosely 
divided into three parts, the upper ground 
nearest a coach’s home town, the lower 
ground furthest away and the middle ground 
between the two. Thus coaches ran ‘up’ 
to London and ‘down’ to the country as 
trains, motor-cars and aircraft do today. To 
meet the need for frequent changes of horses 
the whole ground was divided from end to 
end into stages which varied in length from 
5 to 15 miles, according to a variety of cir- 
cumstances. The most important of these 
circumstances were the strain the roads 
placed on the horses and the availability of 
horses and of inns with adequate stabling. 
As time went on, speed became increasingly 
important and the strain on the horses pro- 
portionately greater, with the result that 
stages tended to shorten. 

Having chosen his ground, the proprietor 
or coachmaster, as he usually preferred to be 
called, entered into a contract with a coach 
builder to provide him with coaches at so 
much a mile. The coach builders ‘ miled’ 
the coaches, as the term went, for the coach- 
master in the same way that they did for the 
Postmaster-General, but at greater cost 
because the coaches usually had to be built 
and painted to the individual requirements 
of each proprietor. A coachmaster who did 
not pride himself on the distinction and 
smartness of his coaches was not of much 
account. 

The horsing of his coaches was probably 
the proprietor’s chief care, especially if his 
ground covered a lot of country. He prob- 
ably horsed his coaches himself only on the 
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first stage out from his headquarters and on 
the last stage in. The other stages would 
be horsed by contract with a number of 
horse-owners along the road. 

The manning of his coaches was prob- 
ably none too easy a task for the coach- 
master, for the success of his venture would 
largely depend on having honest and well- 
mannered servants. Besides coachmen, he 
had also to provide guards, the day when 
experienced coachmen were expected to 
work their coaches single-handed having 


passed. J E. W. BoviLt. 
(To be continued) 


TWO PERPLEXITIES IN PEELE’S 
“EDWARD THE FIRST” 


R a century and a quarter Elizabethan 

scholars’ have struggled to make sense 
of what is probably the most corrupt of all 
the “ bad quartos ” surviving from the age of 
Shakespeare—the first edition (1593) of 
George Peele’s lengthy chronicle play, King 
Edward the First.’ A. H. Bullen, wearily 
comparing the editing of this work with “ the 
labour of the treadmill,” turned over much 
of the task to his friend P. A. Daniel.* One 
might reasonably conjecture that sheer men- 
tal fatigue was responsible when both Dyce 
and Bullen, in their efforts to clarify certain 
difficult lines, readily admitted defeat. I 


* Notably, J. P. Collier, first editor of the work, 
in Dodsley’s Old Plays (ed. 1825-27, vol. 11); 
Alexander Dyce in his several editions of Peele’s 
works, 1828, 1829, 1861); J. Mitford in Gentle- 
man’s Magazine (Feb. 1833), pp. 101-102; Thomas 
Keightley in Notes and Queries (Jan. 7, 1860, and 
May 24, 1862); A. H. Bullen, P. A. Daniel, and 
Brinsley Nicholson in Bullen’s edition of Peele 
(1888); G. C. Moore Smith in N. & Q. (March 7, 
1908) and Modern Language Review, XVII (1922), 
290-293; W. W. Greg in the Malone Society re- 
print of the play (1911); P. H. Cheffaud in George 
Peele (Paris, 1913), pp. 85-107; Arthur M. Samp- 
| in “Plot Structure in Peele’s Plays as a Test 

Authorship,” PMLA, LI (1936), 691-694; and 
Leo Kirschbaum in ‘A Census of Bad Quartos,” 
Review of English Studies, XIV (1938), 21 ff. 

*The second edition (1599) shows little, if any, 
improvement. In the words of Dyce: ‘ Both edi- 
tions abound with the grossest typographical 
errors; here lines have dropped out; there verses 
are inserted where they ought not to stand: after 
a careful revision of the text, I have been obliged 
to leave some passages in a doubtful state, and 
others, which defy emendation, in all their old 
corruption.”—Dramatic and Poetical Works of 
Robert Greene ~ George Peele (London: Rout- 
ledge, 1861), p. 

* The Works = teanin Peele (2 vols., London: 
Nimmo, 1888), I, xxxii. 
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have particularly in mind two rather trouble. 
some passages, the elucidation of which 
should ordinarily have been well within the 
competence of Peele’s editors. 

The first of these, a blank-verse speech 
addressed by Lady Elinor to Lluellen, was 
printed as prose in both old editions. Dyce 
and Bullen agree substantially in their re. 
arrangement of the lines into iambic penta. 
meters, and, with the help of an emendation 
by Mitford, succeed admirably in establish. 
ing a modernized text which—to this reader 
at least—is sufficiently clear. The passage 
(Scene VII, ll. 41-48 in Bullen’s text) 
follows: 

My sweetest love, and this my infract fortune 

Could never vaunt her sovereignty, 

And shouldst thou pass the ford of Phlegethon, 

Or with Leander swim the Hellespont, 

In deserts ARthiopian ever dwell, 

Or build thy bower on AEtna’s fiery tops, 

Thy Nell would follow thee and keep with thee, 

Thy . would feed with thee and sleep with 

ee 
In a footnote to this speech, Bullen labelled 
it “ quite unintelligible;’” Dyce, before him, 
had classified it bluntly as ‘‘ Nonsense.” 
I shall now try to demonstrate that these 
lines, however curiously phrased, do have an 
intelligible meaning. 

Only the first two lines of the passage 
should present any difficulty, and this dis- 
appears as soon as it is realized that “ and” 
here means “if,” “even if,” or ‘ though” 
(as it often does in Peele’s time),® and intro- 
duces a lengthy clause expressing a condi- 
tion contrary to fact. The phrase “ infract 
fortune ” means, of course, “ unbroken for- 
tune” or “uninterrupted good luck ”’—in 
reference to Elinor’s happy reunion with 
Lluellen and their continuing together, 
though “turned out of the good towns,” at 
any rate under the greenwood trees of the 
familiar Welsh countryside. The words 
“vaunt her sovereignty” are a simple per- 
sonification, expressing Fortune’s boast of 
supreme sway. A paraphrase of the critical 
lines might read: “... even if this unbroken 
good fortune of mine could never boast her 


‘Tbid., I, 140-141. In the Malone Society reprint 
of the play the lines are numbered 1306-1312. 

° Op. cit., p. 393 n 

‘See Walter W. Skeat, A Glossary of Tudor and 
Stuart Words, ed. = 7 Mayhew (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1914), p. ; C. T. Onions, A Shake- 
1919). p Glossary (2nd ed. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1919 

‘Sor tract” consult Robert Nares’s Glos- 
sary, ed. James O. Halliwell and Thomas Wright 
(2 vols., London: Reeves and Turner, 1888), I, 459. 
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supremacy, and though thou shouldst pass 
the ford of Phlegethon .. .” etc. 

The second passage in question occurs 
later in the same scene. Mortimer, solus, is 
considering by what device he may join the 
outlaw band of Lluellen, and thus gain an 
opportunity to “win sweet Elinor from 
Lluellen’s love.” The promise of wealth, 
ease, and attention at court, he reflects, 
should prove persuasive : 

Why should so fair a star stand in a vale, 

And not be seen to sparkle in the sky? 

Then follow directly two strangely garbled 
lines : 
. It is enough Jove change his glittering robes 

To see Mnemosyne and the flies.* 

After some fruitless conjecture, Dyce and 
Bullen allowed the original lines to stand, 
except for the changes in spelling of “ Joue” 
and “ Mennosyne”’ and the deletion of a 
colon after “robes.” Both editors noted, 
without approving, the following emenda- 
tion by Mitford: 

It is enough. Jove changes glittering robes, 

And then he flies to see Mnemosyne.’ 

Though Mitford’s setting off of the first 
three words as a separate sentence provides 
an apt transition from Mortimer’s preceding 
soliloquy to his closing resolve, there does 
seem little justification for the total re- 
arrangement of the second line. 

At this point a striking parallel in the 
Hecatompathia (1582) of Thomas Watson 
comes to our aid. Comparing, in the 
seventy-fifth “ passion,” the many loves of 
Jove with his own, the poet writes: 

Nor sweete Mnemosyne, whose loue he wunne 

In shepheardes weede . . .”° 

Presumably, Peele knew the Hecatompathia 
well, for he had contributed to it a com- 
mendatory poem.'* The expression “in 
shepheards weeds,” furthermore, was in 
fairly common use in his time.’ Accord- 
ingly, I would suggest (in modernized spell- 
ing) the following emendation: 

It is enough. Jove chang’d his glittering robes 

To see Mnemosyne in shepherd's weeds. 

Not only is Peele’s choice of the phrase 


*Sc. VII, ll. 91-92 (Bullen I, 143). In the Malone 
Society reprint, the lines are numbered 1356-1357. 

* First printed in Gentleman’s Magazine (Feb. 
1833), p. 102. 

Thomas Watson: Poems, ed. Edward Arber 
(English 4 Me London, 1870), p. 111. 


” Tbid., - 6. 

2 E.g., Spenser, The Faerie Queene, I, Proem, i, 
zens Ay ay poem to the same by 

.S.,” 1. 9. 
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“in shepherd’s weeds” made probable by 
the precedent of Watson in a similar context, 
and rendered natural by contemporary 
usage; it appears almost inevitable in the 
light of Mortimer’s expressed intention, 
three lines later, to adopt a potter’s disguise 
in order to woo Lady Elinor. A comparison 
between Jove and Mortimer (the Earl of 
March) is now clearly evident: the Earl will 
turn potter to advance his suit, just as the 
king of gods played shepherd to see 
Mnemosyne. JouN D. REEVES. 


Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, Washington. 


THE CASE OF WILLIAM JAGGARD 
(1619) 


OME years ago, I think about 1950, a 
famous American bibliographer kindly 
pointed out to me that if my Qql0 hypo- 
thesis were tenable I am obliged to explain 
the fact that Jaggard censured himself as one 
of the ‘iniurious imposters’. That a man 
should censure himself, especially in print, 
seemed unthinkable. I don’t know why. 
Acts of contrition are excellent things and 
magnanimity is praiseworthy. From St. 
Augustine to Newman autobiographies are 
full of them. The charge or objection com- 
pels two comments. 

In the first place Jaggard was, of course, 
only the printer. He neither ‘expos’d’ nor 
disposed of these illicit Qq. The villain of 
the piece was Pavier. As Sir Walter (1939 
& 1951) puts it, Jaggard was merely 
‘employed’ by Pavier ‘to print for him’. 
Quite. So the charge or objection answers 
and rejects itself. It is as though a first 
class shot had hit the wrong target. 

In the second place I would like (academi- 
cally) to call attention to an apparently 
analogous case actually provided by Jaggard. 
It has unusual interest. The position was 
that Jaggard printed Ralph Brooke’s Cata- 
logue and Succession of the Kings (1619), 
which was horribly disfigured by his printing 
errors; and having done that he printed 
Augustine Vincent’s Discouerie of Errours 
(1622), which contained a sharp and spirited 
attack on his execrable printing of Catalogue 
and Succession of the Kings. Hence Jaggard 
censured himself, in print, and therefore 
demonstrated that which a famous Ameri- 
can bibliographer had deemed indemon- 
strable. Campion said (1581) with truth of 
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a charge made in another court: ‘This is 
not against us but for us’. I leave it to 
dons on the Campus. K. B. DANKs. 


*‘ALCIDES AND HIS RAGE’: A NOTE 
ON “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 


ROFESSOR C. J. Sisson, in his New 
Readings in Shakespeare (Cambridge, 

1956. Vol. I, p. 2), writes of how eighteenth 
century editors of Shakespeare “ gave a free 
rein to conjecture jn their solutions of the 
many difficulties presented by the texts 
under consideration. . . They were not 
negligent of the canons of true textual 
criticism, but did not always abide by them. 
‘I am willing’, wrote Dr. Johnson, ‘ to com- 
ply with any meaning that can be extracted 
from the present text rather than change it.’ 
But he continues, ‘ yet will propose, but with 
great diffidence, a slight alteration ’.” 

Modern editors are generally less confi- 
dent in their ‘alterations’ than were 
eighteenth century editors but, even so, 
much scholarly apparatus often leads merely 
to a guess. One passage, about which 
scholarly reasoning has led to ‘lame and 
impotent’ conclusions, occurs in Morocco’s 
speech in The Merchant of Venice (II. I. 32- 
35). The Hayes Quarto (1600) reads: 

If Hercules and Lychas play at dice 

Which is the better man, the greater throw 

May turne by fortune from the weaker hand: 

So is Alcides beaten by his rage, 
The ‘ Roberts’ Quarto (1619) and the Folio 
(1623) also give ‘ rage’ in line 35. Pope and 
Theobald read ‘ page’ for ‘ rage’ and most 
editors have followed them. The New Arden 
(1955) editor, Mr. J. R. Brown, notes, 
“Lichas might well be termed Hercules’ 
page, so Pope’s emendation fits the context 
as Q’s ‘rage’ does not.” ‘page’ obviously 
makes sense, but Dr. Dover Wilson (New 
Cambridge Shakespeare, 1926) says that it is 
“impossible paleographically ”, assumes a 
minim error which gives r for w and reads 
‘wag’, on the assumption of the old- 
fashioned spelling of ‘rag’ for ‘rage’. As 
Brown points out, however, ‘ wag’ “ is asso- 
ciated with mischief and good fellowship 
and is not fully appropriate here ” (op. cit.), 
and Sisson agrees that ‘ wag’ “ seems to be 


1 Act, scene and line references are to W. J. 
Craig’s Oxford Shakespeare, 1894 (ed. 1947), from 
which all quotations are taken, unless otherwise 


stated. 
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= character for Morocco.” (op. cit. I, 

Sisson’s emendation ‘rogue’, which he 
suggests “with some confidence”, does 
seem to be the sort of word that Morocco 
might have used of an underling. “It is 
plausible as a misreading, the spelling roge 
(as also roage) for rogue being common in 
Elizabeth’s England, and a simple o:a mis- 
reading being sufficient to yield the familiar 
word rage.” (loc. cit.). But ‘rogue’, 
although it can be used abusively of servants 
(e.g. Shrew, IV. I. 150), or vagabonds (e.g, 
Lear, IV. VII. 39), can also be used as a 
term of endearment (e.g. Othello, IV. I. 112), 
and it seems pointless to use ‘ rogue’, *‘ wag’ 
or ‘ page’ when the word ‘rag’ is closer to 
the Quarto and Folio texts and fits the con- 
text better. It is strange that Dover Wilson, 
who needs the word ‘rag’ as part of his 
progress towards ‘wag’, should change a 
stronger word for a weaker one and add a 
step to his reasoning. ‘rag’ (frequently 
spelt ragge) is often used as a term of ex- 
treme contempt for a base, worthless or 
beggarly person.” It is just the sort of word 
that would be used by the arrogant 
Morocco, who boasts: 

By this scimitar,— 
That slew the Sophy, and a Persian prince 
That won three fields of Sultan Solyman,— 
(II. I. 24-26) 

To Morocco, a servant would be a mere 
‘rag’. The substitution of ‘rogue’ would 
weaken the meaning slightly; the substitu- 
tion of ‘ page’ or ‘wag’ would weaken it 
hopelessly. 

‘rage’ is possibly an abnormal spelling of 


2 cf. Richard Ill: 


Lash hence these overweening rags of France, 
(V. III. 329) 
Timon: 


If thou wilt curse, thy father, that poor rag, 
Must be thy subject, who in spite put stuff 
To some she beggar and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary. 
(IV. III. 272-5) 


Professor Sisson would change F’s ‘ ragge’ (line 
272) to ‘rogue’ although he admits that ‘* emenda- 
tion is perhaps not strictly necessary.” He adds 
that “poor rogue is more probable than poor 
rag. And Timon continues the thought into the 
second generation with the words ‘Poor rogue 
hereditary ’.” (New Readings II, 175-6.) Sisson’s 
emendation, however, is pointless speculation, un- 
justified by any corruption in the F. text, and surely 
it is appropriate for a ‘ poor rag’ of a father to 
beget a son of a ‘she beggar’? The connection 
between ‘rag’ and ‘ beggar’ is obvious. 
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‘rag’,’ in the copy itself, or introduced by 
the compositor. Admittedly, however, such 
a possibility is unlikely; more probably, the 
compositor added the ‘e’ to the ‘rag’ of 
the copy, thinking that ‘ rag’ was merely the 
old spelling of ‘rage’. Whichever way we 
look at it, the reading of ‘rag’ for ‘rage’ 
brings us nearer to the Quarto and Folio 
texts, presents no paleographical problems 
and fits the context perfectly. 


Davip GALLoway. 


University of New Brunswick. 

*It is not a complete illustration of the point, but 
it may be significant that many editors have sub- 
stituted ‘rags’ for Q’s and F’s ‘ rage’ in line 34 
of Westmoreland’s speech in 2 Henry IV (IV. I. 
32-35). The first Quarto (1600) reads: 

if that rebellion 

Came like it selfe, in base and abject rowtes, 

Led on by bloody youth, guarded with rage, 

And counteenaunst by boyes and beggary. 

Dover Wilson (New Cambridge Shakespeare) also 
reads ‘rags’ and quotes Greg who notes that 
‘rags’ ‘allows a more precise meaning for 
“guarded” (i.e. trimmed) and supplies a parallel 
antithesis to the ‘“‘ boys and beggary”’ of the next 
line’. I think, however, that ‘rags’ here means 
not merely tattered clothes, but also the base and 
beggarly por who are on the fringe of (i.e. who 
‘trim ’) the rebellion. 


THE VOCABULARY OF JOHN 
MARSTON VIII 


Book-thinking. (a. Pedantic, full of 
thoughts gathered from books. Unrecorded 
inO.E.D.) 1604-6 Fawne. II, 182. A Ladie 
... in discourse of the best men, shall make 
fooles of a thousand of these booke thinking 
creatures. 

Candied. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1. Preserved 
with sugar. 1616.) 1604-6 Fawne. Il, 163. 
Canded Lamstones are his perpetuall meats. 
Ibid. 207. Why should it lie in women... 
T’avoide . . . such sweets so canded: 1610 
= III, 24. Candied Eringoes, 1 beseech 
thee. 

Cape-cloaked. (ppl. a. Wearing a cape- 
cloak. Unrecorded in O.E.D. The first 
example of Cape-cloak cited by the Diction- 
ary is dated a1613, under Cape, sb.? 4.) 1601 
WYW. Il, 276. Then ther’s the cap-cloakt 
Courtier Baltazar. 

Caper: (v. trans. To make or cause 
something to caper or dance about. The 
O.E.D. records only Caper, v. intr.) 1601 
WYW. II, 276. He capers the lascivious 
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bloud about; (N.B. The O.E.D. cites Mars- 
ton for its first example of Capering, vbl. sb., 
1598 Scourge, Proemium in Librum Secun- 
dum, Ad rhythmum, 6.) 

Capricious. (O.E.D. a. 2. Full of, or 
subject to caprice. 1605.) 1601 WYW. II, 
266. I can containe my impatience no 
longer, .. . you Caprichious Sir. 

Cashier. (O.E.D. v. 3. To discard, cast 
off, lay aside. 1603.) 1598 Scourge I, Sat. 
iii, 69. Camphire and lettuce chaste Are 
clean cashier’d. 1601 WYW II, 242. There- 
fore my widdow she casheers the blackes. 

Castalian. (O.E.D. a. Of Castalia or the 
Muses. 1602.) 1599 Scourge, Proemium in 
Librum Tertium, line 5. I pray in aid of no 
Castalian [1598 ed. Castalia] muse. 

Castilian. (O.E.D. a. Of or pertaining 
to Castile. 1882.) 1598 Scourge, I, Sat. iii, 
76. Had I some snout-fair brats, they should 
endure The new-found Castilion calenture. 

Chafing-dish-using. (Humourous com- 
pound unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1604-6 
Fawne. Il, 161. Wer’t not to bee wept that 
such a saplesse chafing-dish using old dotard 
... Should pluck such a bud? 

Channel-roguery. (Roguery pertaining to 
the gutter. Not recorded in O.E.D. under 
Channel, sb.? 12. attrib. and Comb.) 1598 
Scourge, I, Sat. iii, 178. Shall I with shadows 
fight, . . . scraping base channel roguery. 

Cheater. (O.E.D. sb. 3. A _ swindler. 
1607.) 1603-4 DC. I, 110. Cheaters & 
Bawds go together like washing & wringing. 

Child-getting. (vbl. sb. The begetting of 
children. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1604-6 
Fawne. II, 181. I wonder what men should 
be done withall, when they are past child- 
getting. 

Chop-filling. (ppl. a. Mouth-filling. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D.) 1601 WYW. II, 261. 
A raine beate plume, and good chop filling 
oth. 

Church-rite. (sb. A ritual of the Church. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1598 Scourge, I, 
Sat. ii, 94. Lewd precisians, . . . scorning 
Church-rites. 

Civet-box. (O.E.D. Civet, sb.’ 3. 1684.) 
1601 WYW. II, 266. Nay assure thee honest 
Perfumer . . . goe home to thy Civitt Boxe. 

Coach. (O.E.D. v. 1. trans. 1612.) 1601 
WYW. II, 242. Then must my pretty peate 
be Fan’d and Coach’d. 

Coal-basket. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 


1604 Mal. I, 196. Great claves feare better 
than love, borne naturally for a coale- 
basket. 
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Composer. (O.E.D. 2. One who com- 
poses a literary work, an author. 1603.) 
1601 WYW. II, 232. Why harke you... 
Phylomuse (You that indeavor to indeere 
our thoughts, To the composers spirit). 


Co-united. (ppl. a. The O.E.D. records 
only the obsolete pa. pple. Co-unite. The 
ppl. a. not recorded.) 1601 WYW. II, 262. 
If love be holy, if that mistery Of co-united 
hearts be sacrament. 


Court-page. (A page in attendance at 
court. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1601 WYW. 
II, 271. Stand forth Court-page. 


Court-soils. (A blemish acquired at court. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1601 WYW. II, 271. 
When thy first sute is fresh, thy cheekes 
cleere of Court soiles. 


Crackship. (O.E.D. Obs. nonce-wd. A 
mock title for a ‘crack’. See Crack sb. 11.) 
1601 WYW. II, 270. Byd: How live you? 
Slip : Miserably complayning to your crack- 
ship. (The O.E.D. cites Marston for its 
second example, since it assigns WYW to 
1607, the date when the play was first pub- 
lished.) 


Crinkle. (O.E.D. v. 2. To bend shrink- 
ingly or obsequiously with the body, to 
cringe. 1633.) 1601 WYW. II, 272. There 
is a company of unbrac’d, untrussed rutters 
in the towne, that crinkle in the hammes. 

Crossed. (O.E.D. a. 3. Thwarted, 
opposed. 1621.) 1601 WYW. II, 257. 
Seaven use-full springs Did I defloure in 
quotations of crossd oppinions boute the 
soule of man. 

Cyclopean. 


(sb. A Cyclops, or follower 
of Cyclops? 


The O.E.D. records only 
Cyclopean, a. 1. 1641.) 1598 Scourge, II, 
Sat. viii, 24. What savage-minded rude 
Cyclopian, But such a . . . Paphian would 
force to laughter? 

Cyllenian. (O.E.D. a. From Cyllene, 
the birthplace of Mercury. The O.E.D. has 
only one example of the a. in the euphemism 
‘Cyllenian art’, i.e. ‘ thieving’, dated 1738.) 
1604 Mal. I, 211. Cillenian Mercurie, the 
God of ghosts. 1604-6 Fawne. II, 210. 
Where are we now, Cyllenian Mercurie? 
1607 Ashby Entertainment, Works, ed. 
Bullen, III, p. 398. Mercurian issue, sons of 
son of Jove, By the Cyllenian rod... 


Descend. Gustav Cross. 


University of Adelaide. 
(To be continued) 
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THE GREAT PLAGUE IN CROYDON 


"THE Great Plague began, according to 

Defoe, in the Levant and then spread 
to Holland. At the end of 1664 it made its 
appearance in Yarmouth, and a few plague 
deaths were reported in London. However, 
the winter was cold; there was frost from 
December until the end of February. The 
6th February, said Pepys, was one of the 
coldest days that England had known. The 
plague was held in check though the cold 
weather brought a larger number of burials 
than was usual in Croydon. In the spring 
of 1665 the plague grew again. It spread 
rapidly through the population which had 
been weakened in 1662 and 1663 by the most 
severe famine of the century.’ 

Croydon was at that time a small market 
town where charcoal was made; it was some 
little way from the main centres of trade 
and the plague was late in making its 
appearance. According to William Camden, 
the Surrey Bourne at Purley was believed by 
the inhabitants of Croydon and the neigh- 
bourhood to be ominous and to foretell the 
approach of something remarkable. The 
Bourne now started to flow, and at the end 
of December 1664 the comet forecast an 
event of some importance. Deaths in 
Croydon rose a little in May because of the 
rise in temperature. At the end of April 


‘there was “ mighty hot weather ” and in the 


middle of May drought and “ye _ heat 
groweth very much ” was recorded by Ralph 
Josselin in Essex.” 

Pepys noted plague in Drury Lane on the 
7th June and evidently the infection now 
reached Croydon from London. As the 
disease grew in the City and in Westminster 
the Court left London and Londoners fled 
into the country seeking safety. It is true 
the Act of Settlement of 1660 made it diffi- 
cult for persons in distress to pass from 
parish to parish. Some towns placed guards 
on the roads that came in from London to 
keep out those who were fleeing from the 
plague unless they had “clear” passes. But 
it was impossible to keep such people out 
completely. 

Daniel Defoe. Journal of the Plague Year, 
p. 1. Evelyn’s Diary 22.12.1644, 4.1.1666. Pepys’ 
Diary, 6.2.1665. Register of Burials, St. John the 
Baptist, Croydon. 

* Magna Britannia, London, 1730, Vol: V, p. 374. 
William Camden, Britannia (Edmund _ Gibson's 
Edition) London, 1722, Vol. I, p. 191. The Diary 
of the Rev. Ralph Josselin, 1616-83, London, 1908, 
p. 147. Pepys’ Diary, 21.12.1664. 
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Most probably the first person in Croy- 
don to die of plague was Hester Horne, a 
Londoner’s child, who was buried on the 
12th June. It was then common for the 
wealthier Londoners to put their children 
out to nurse in the country, as is shown by 
the burial on the 26th June of George 
Brown, a nurse child. On the 20th, Mar- 
garet Sadler, a stranger, was likewise buried 
in the parish. In the month of June there 
were ten burials against the usual six. It is 
impossible to say with certainty how many 
of these were plague burials. The classifica- 
tion rested with the searchers who were well- 
known for their ignorance and dishonesty. 
But the Croydon register of burials inspires 
confidence as the number of “clear” 
burials showed a marked decline in the 
months when plague was severe. 

The first recorded plague burial was on 
the 27th July—* Richard Thomas, Pestis ”. 
In August as the weather grew warmer the 
infection spread, and burials were slightly 
higher than the average. Early in the month 
“Thomas Sherman of ye Hospitall” was 
buried of plague, the first of six such deaths 
in John Whitgift’s Foundation. Because of 
the “sad & cooling weather” plague deaths 
dwindled and in the week ending the 28th 
August there were no plague burials.° 

September was, after the early days, a 
cooler month, but the infection had a hold 
and spread. In the month there were thirty- 
one burials as compared with the usual nine 
or ten. The week ending-the 23rd Septem- 
ber was colder and spread of the disease was 
checked for a short while. Nine of these 
burials were in one household, the Killick 
ae who were buried on the following 

ates: 


Elizabeth 5th September. 
William 14th 
Jane 14th ‘a 
Joan 14th et 
Jane 16th ee 
William senior 17th = 
William junior 17th fe 
Elizabeth 19th a 
Charles 19th és 


The Ford family lost three in the month, 
Alice and Jane on the 19th and Alice on the 
20th. It was the common practice to close a 
house where plague had appeared and to 
place a ward on the door, leaving the occu- 


* Josselin, p. 148. 
Parish Church. 


Register of Burials, Croydon 
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pants either to die of the disease or recover 
without assistance. 

Those who had the opportunity of leav- 
ing Croydon seem to have fled. In January, 
March and April, each month saw two 
marriages, and in May there were three. In 
June when the danger of plague became 
apparent, despite the fact that some doctors 
recommended marriage as an antidote, there 
was only one marriage. In the rest of the 
year, because of the infection and the result- 
ing distress there were but three marriages.* 

The earlier part of October was warm. 
The twenty-seven burials in the first half of 
the month were six or seven times the aver- 
age. The infection was probably kept up in 
part by refugees from London. “ A Stranger 
from John Jackson of Parchmore’*® was 
buried on the 3rd October. To some extent 
the infection was due to families already 
infected. Anne Kellick died on the 9th and 
Catherine on the 27th. The Ford family lost 
a fourth member, John on the 2nd October. 

The latter part of October was dry, cold 
and frosty. Burials, all of them plague 
burials, continued at a steady rate; there 
were twenty-five such burials. Among the 
twenty-five plague burials in November was 
“Will Pitt sonne of Mr. Edward Pitt a 
draper London”. The Kellick family had 
five more deaths. Anne and Catherine in 
October and Joane, Elizabeth and Thomas 
in November. Two persons, Anne Smith 
and Henery Web, died at Whitgift’s Hos- 
pital. But the figures for November as a 
whole were encouraging. The number of 
plague burials was only half that of October 
and “clear” burials made their appearance 
in the register once more. Like London, 
Croydon was feeling the benefit of the colder 
weather.” On the 22nd November there was 
“a very exceeding hard frost” and this cold 
weather continued for some time.’ 

‘“* The weather hath been frosty these eight 
or nine days, and so we hope for an abate- 
ment of the plague next week, or else God 
have mercy upon us! for the plague will 
certainly continue the next year, if it do 
not”, wrote Pepys in London on the 22nd 


aParchmore Road records this old farm. 

b The infection is carried by the bacillus which is 
carried by the flea which is carried by the black 
rat. When the temperature falls below 50° F. the 
flea dies before it can infect man. The best tem- 
perature for the propagation of the disease is 70° F. 

“Register of Marriages, Croydon Parish Church. 

* Pepys’ Diary, 22.11.1665, 26.11.1665, 16.12.1665. 
Josselin, p. 150. 
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December. This proved to be the case in 
Croydon. In the first seventeen days of the 
month there were sixteen plague burials and 
one “clear” burial; there was a plague 
burial on the 22nd and another on the 23rd 
with a non-plague burial on the 24th. But 
after this there were no further burials in 
December. Once again the infection was 
concentrated in one family, the Millingtons: 


John Millington 23rd November. 
Mary Millington 15th December. 
Thomas Millington 22nd December. 
Mary Millington. 23rd December. 


The plague continued for some months into 
1666 in this family: 


Anne Millington Ist January. 
Ann Sabina Millington 15th January. 
Stephen Millington 15th January. 
Mary Millington. 19th February. 
Peter Joseph Millington 26th February. 
Henry Millington 3rd March. 


The frost continued to the end of Decem- 
ber and through January and February into 
March. This reduced the number of burials 
to ten (of which 8 were of the plague) in 
January, eleven (8 plague) in February and 
eleven (4 plague) in March. The last 
recorded plague burial was that of Thomas 
Killicke at the Hospital on the 17th March. 
This family lost sixteen persons in all, and 
the name made no further appearance in the 
records of Croydon. During the remainder 
of 1666 burials remained below the average, 
the weak having been killed by the plague. 

Defoe (writing over half a century after 
the event) said that 61 persons died of plague 
in Croydon. The register, which seems to be 
more reliable than many, shows that there 
were 141 plague burials. This represented 
about one-twentieth of the population of the 
town—a much lighter burden than that 
suffered by many towns—but the population 
did not start to recover until the 1680s. 
Nearly a quarter of the deaths occurred in 
the Kellick, Ford, Millington and Derden 
families. The shutting up of infested houses 
did not prevent the spread of the infection, 
but it did, as Defoe said, prevent the plague- 
stricken persons in their delirium continually 
running up and down the streets. But the 
price of this was the destruction of people 
who might perhaps have been saved if they 
had been removed promptly when the 
disease appeared. Mr. William Austry, the 
curate of the parish church, died in May 
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1666, though evidently not as a direct result 


of plague. The Vicar, William Cleaver, 
D.D., a thorough scamp "who was ejected in 
1684, appears to have remained in Croydon: 
At least, his signature appears in the Register 
in September, October, November and 
December 1665. However, that is not proof 
of his presence as entries were made on slips 
of paper at such times and were afterwards 
written in the register. John Whitgift’s Hos. 
pital was built to hold thirty or forty men 
or women. The fact that only six died of 
plague, viz: 


Thomas Sherman 9th August 1665. 
Anne Mannering 29th September 1665. 


Anne Smith 2nd November 1665. 
John Bush 7th November 1665. 
Henry Web 9th November 1665. 


Thomas Killicke 17th March 1666. 


does credit to the care taken of the residents, 
The burial pits were possibly on the Com- 
mon, well out of the town, but there is a 
tradition that one part of the parish church- 
yard held a large number of bodies. 


Some of the sick would have been sent to 
the Pest House which stood* on Croydon 
Common, and which was used as an isola- 
tion hospital. It was a two-storied incon- 
venient brick-built and tiled house which in 
the nineteenth century was perched up on a 
solitary slip of land left by the gravel 
digger.? It was sold for £100 in 1829. The 
money was used to erect a hospital or infirm- 
ary at the workhouse at Duppa’s Hill, the 
predecessor of Croydon General Hospital. 
The Pest House was sold for £150 in 1859 
and was pulled down in the 1880s.’ There 
may still be a few Croydonians who can 
remember this last link with the Great 
Plague. 

A. G. E. Jones. 


¢ Near East Croydon station and the ‘ Wind- 
mill”, a couple of houses to the south of the 
junction of Cross Road and Leslie Road. 

dThe Enclosure Map of 1800 reprinted by i 
Corbett Anderson in 1889 shows Pest House Close 

‘Croydon in the Past, Croydon Advertiser, 1883, 
Pp. XXXxix. 

"J. Corbett Anderson, The Plan and Award of 
the Commissioners appointed to inclose the Com- 
mons of Croydon, Croydon, 1889, p. 127. J. Cor- 
bett Anderson, A Short Chronicle concerning the 
Parish of Croydon, Edinburgh, 1882,, pp. 188, 211. 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale of Eleven Lots 
of Freehold Land . . . sold by Messrs. Blake, 18th 
July, 1829. Ronald Bannerman, Forgotten Croy- 
don, Croydon, 1933, p. 51. Croydon Advertiser, 
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WILLIAM HOG AND MILTON’S 
‘TWO-HANDED ENGINE’ 


POSSIBLY the earliest recorded interpreta- 

tion of the crux in line 130 of Milton’s 
Lycidas occurs in William Hog’s' Latin para- 
phrase of that poem, published in 1694. Hog 
renders this passage as follows: 

Machina sed gemino ad portas armata flagello 

Protinus his uno parat ictu accessere fatum. 

For this seventeenth-century translator, 
‘that two-handed engine’ was, apparently, a 
= armed with a double scourge or 
flail. 

‘A curious feature® of Hog’s interpretation 
is that it renders Milton’s single engine as 
two different objects: (1) the machina which 
wields the instrument of retribution and (2) 
the instrument itself (identified as a 
flagellum). The word machina seems to be 
a fairly obvious attempt to render Milton’s 
original engine, but geminum is scarcely an 
accurat translation of two-handed. 

To which of Hog’s two objects, then, 
does Milton’s adjective two-handed properly 
apply? The machina may be two-handed in 
the sense that it has two arms. The flagel- 
lum, on the other hand, may be two- 
handed in the sense that two hands are 
required to wield it. Moreover, the flagel- 
lum may be double (geminum) either 
because it has a double striking-part or else 
because the machina (‘that two-handed 
engine’) is actually wielding two flagella, 
one in each hand. The latter seems the 
more plausible interpretation. 

Exactly what Hog meant (or thought Mil- 
ton meant) by this allusion remains, there- 
fore, ambiguous. Is the flagellum to be 
regarded as a scourge or as a flail? Although 
the former reading, with its indirect sugges- 


’Gulielmus Hogaeus (William Hog), Paraphrasis 
Latina in Duo Poemata (Quorum alterum a Mil- 
tono, alterum a Clievelando Angliae scriptum fuit) 

(London, 1694, p. 10. 

3 In classical Latin, flagellum signifies a scourge, 
but in late Latin the word may also denote a 
threshing flail. There are, moreover, instances of 
its use in the seventh and eighth centuries to refer 
to disaster or divine correction. See Charlton T. 
Lewis and Charles Short, A Latin Dictionary 
(Oxford, H. Baxter and Charles John- 
son, Medieval ‘Latin Word-List from British and 
Irish Sources (London, 1934); the O.E.D. on flail. 
See my note, ‘The O.E.D. Definition of ‘* Flail’’,’ 
N. & Q., New Series, Vol. IT ooh P 345. 

* This feature may conceivably be due to Hog’s 
own uncertainty whether Milton’s ‘two-handed 
engine’ denoted specifically the instrument of 
retribution itself or the person who wields it. 
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tion of Christ’s expulsion of the money- 
changers from the Temple (John 2: 15), 
might seem highly appropriate in a passage 
threatening ‘the ruin of our corrupted 
Clergy,’ the term machina scarcely fits the 
person of Christ. On the other hand, 
though the designation machina might be 
suitably applied to such a figure as Talus, 
Spenser’s* iron executioner of justice seems 
actually to have employed his flail normally 
as a one-handed instrument. Nevertheless, 
Hog, like Professor Osgood,® may have 
interpreted Milton’s engine as a reference to 


Talus and his flail.® JoHN M. STEADMAN. 


‘ The Faerie Queene, V, i, 12; V, ii, 26; V, vi, 29. 
*’ Charles G. Osgood, ‘ Lycidas 130, 131’, RES, 
I (1935), p. 339-41. 

* The most probable interpretation of Hog’s para- 
phrase — to be that, in his opinion, Milton’s 
‘two-handed engine’ was a two-handed ‘ machine’ 
analogous to (if not identical with) Spenser’s iron 
man Talus or the two men of brass who guard 
the tower of Dunother in Huon of Bordeaux (see 
B. E. C. Davis, Edmund Spenser: A Critical Study, 
Cambridge, 1933, p. 124). Each of these metal 
‘machines’ had been described as wielding a single 
iron flail. Hog’s reference to the flagellum as 
geminum seems to indicate that he envisaged the 
—e as brandishing two flails, one in either 

and. 


DRYDEN’S “ MACFLECKNOE ” 


GINCE the eighteenth century, Dryden’s 
editors have shown that the poet drew 
upon many Biblical, classical, and modern 
sources for the materials of MacFlecknoe. 
Professor Noyes incorporated earlier find- 
ings into the notes for his Cambridge Dry- 
den, and Professor A. L. Korn has recently 
pointed out further borrowings.’ The pur- 
pose behind the notes which follow is to 
augment previous observations, but it must 
be admitted at the outset that, since the 
generally accepted terminal dates of the 
poem’s composition—1678 and 1681—are 
not wholly beyond question, it is not pos- 
sible to say in all the following instances 
just who is lender and who is borrower. It 
seems advisable, therefore, to use Mac- 
Flecknoe as the norm; to cite borrowings or 
analogues in the sequence of the lines of the 
See The Poetical Works of Dryden, ed. by 
George R. Noyes (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), the 
Notes, pp. 967-71 and the Additional Notes, 
pp. 1058-60. All quotations of MacFlecknoe in 
the text are taken from this a. A. L. Korn’ s 
article, ‘‘ MacFlecknoe and Cowley’s Davideis,” 
HLQ, XIV, no. 2 (Feb., 1951), 99.127, adds new 
information on Dryden's use of Cowley and other 
English poets. 
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poem; to indicate priority where it is pos- 
sible; and to be explicit about those instances 
where it seems impossible to establish 
priority. 

i. MacFlecknoe, lines 21-24. 

Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 

Strike thro’, and make a lucid interval ; 

But Sh——’s genuine night admits no ray, 

His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 
Professor Korn has shown that these lines 
echo Cowley’s Davideis, I: 

Here no dear glimpse of the Suns lovely face, 

Strikes through the Solid darkness of the place; 

No dawning Morn does her kind reds display ; 

One aot weak beam would here be thought the 

ay. 
But Dryden seems to have followed another 
couplet from the same book more -closely, 
one whose rhyme-words and sense agree 
better with the second of his two couplets: 

For there no twilight of the Suns dull ray, 

Glimmers upon the pure and native day.* 

ii. MacFlecknoe, lines 37-50. 
: the prelude to that glorious day, 

When thou on silver Thames didst cut thy way, 

With well-tim’d oars before the royal barge, 

Swell’d with the pride of thy celestial charge ; 

And big with hymn, commander of a host, 

The like was ne’er in Epsom blankets toss’d. 

Methinks I see the new Arion sail, 

The lute still trembling underneath thy nail. 

At thy well-sharpen’d thumb from shore to shore 

The treble squeaks for fear, the basses roar ; 

Echoes from Pissing Alley, Sh—— call, 

And Sh—— they resound from Aston Hall. 

About thy boat the little fishes throng, 

As at the morning toast that floats along. 
Professor Oswald has noted the resemblance 
of these lines to some verses in Waller’s “ Of 
the Danger His Majesty Escaped in the Road 
at Saint Andrews ” (lines 7-8, 11, 34, 39-40, 
and 61-62): 

Healths to both kings, attended with the roar 

Of cannons, echoed from the affrighted shore . 

While to his harp divine Orion sings .. . 

About the keel delighted dolphins play ... 

These mighty peers placed in the gilded barge, 

Proud with the burden of so brave a charge... 

(wont with state and pride 

On the smooth back of silver Thames to ride).‘ 
The resemblances of details indicate an un- 
doubted borrowing, but Dryden was in debt 
to another poem by Waller both for details 
and, more importantly, for the style and 
structure of the passage. This poem is “A 
Poem on St. James’s Park, As Lately Im- 
proved by His Majesty” 

Methinks I see the love that shall be made... 

Methinks I hear the music in the boats, 


*The Poems of Abraham Conny. ed. by A. R. 
Waller a 1905), p 

3 Ibid., p. 251. 

“The Poems of Edmund Waller, ed. by G. Thorn 
Drury, 2 vols. (London, [1893]), I, 1-3. 
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And the loud echo which returns the notes; 

While overhead a flock of new-sprung fowl 

Hangs in the air, and does the sun control, 

Darkening the sky; a hover o’er, and shroud 

The wanton sailors with a feathered cloud. 

Beneath, a shoal of silver fishes glides, 

And plays about the gilded barges’ sides.° 

iii. MacFlecknoe, lines 112-13. 

As Hannibal did to the altars come, 

Sworn by his sire a mortal foe to Rome. 
This couplet has a counterpart in a few 
verses of one of Dryden’s enemies, Elkanah 
Settle, whose Heroick Poem on the Right 
Honorable, Thomas Earl of Ossory, pub. 
lished in 1681, contains the lines, 

With his Kings cause, to his Religion vow’'d, 

Joyn’d in his Prayers, he at his altars bow’d. 

So ardent did his wing’d Devotion come, 

Not Hannibal a more sworn Foe to Rome.* 
Neither the internal evidence nor our uncer- 
tainty about the extent to which MacFleck- 
noe was circulated in manuscript allows us 
to say flatly here who is in debt to whom, 
but the evidence that Dryden’s poem was 
composed by 1681 is strong enough to enable 
one to say with some confidence that Settle 
drew upon MacFlecknoe. 

iv. MacFlecknoe, lines 134-38 and 216-17. 

The sire then shook the honors of his head, 

And from his brows damps of oblivion shed 

Full on the filial dulness; long he stood, 

Repelling from his breast the raging god ; 

At length burst out in this prophetic mood . .. 

The mantle fell to the — prophet’s part, 

With double portion of his father’s art. 

In these two passages, as in many places in 
the poem, Dryden is clearly creating a meta- 
phor of Flecknoe and Shadwell as prophets, 
mingling Virgilian echoes with Biblical 
echoes of Samuel and Saul as well as Elijah 
and Elisha. But he is also echoing a couplet 
from Cowley, Davideis, I, from which he 
takes the rhyme-words for the first couplet 
quoted and some of the imagery: 

He saw the reverend Prophet boldly shed 

The Royal Drops round his Enlarged Head." 
What Dryden borrowed from Cowley and 
other sources, Settle borrowed from Dryden 
for his Heroick Poem on the Coronation of 
the High and Mighty Monarch, James II, 
1685, which echoes MacFlecknoe in detail 
and in the general metaphor: 

How the Great JAMES like Great Elisha stood, 

With Hands up-lift, and Sorrows streaming 

Flood! 
With rended Garments, and a trickling eee 
Of melting Tears, he wailed the parting Hour . 


5 Tbid., II, 40-41. 

* Elkanah Settle, An Heroick Poem on the Right 
Honorable, Thomas Earl of Ossory (London, 1681), 
p. 4; cited hereafter as Settle’s Ossory. 
"The Poems of Abraham Cowley, p. 245. 
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In vain he cryes, alas! in vain he calls; 

Grasping the Wondrous Manile as it falls; 

With Divine Transmigrating Glories fired: 

Fill’d with the Mounting God, with the WHOLE 

CHARLES inspired." 
v. MacFlecknoe, lines 203-204. 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame 

In keen iambics, but mild anagram. 

The term “ keen iambics ” is one of obscure 
origin. Dryden may have coined it as a ploy 
for “ mild anagram,” or he may have bor- 
rowed it from one of his contemporaries. 
Whatever the case, Settle’s Heroick Poem 
on... Ossory which was cited above for its 
allusion to Hannibal contains another ex- 
ample of the use of this term, and perhaps 
as a borrowing from Dryden: 

Joyn all your keen Iambicks, mix your Gall, 

And in Poetick Rage, turn Furies all.’ 

vi. Flecknoe the father of Shadwell. 

Dryden’s hectoring assertion in MacFleck- 
noe that Shadwell is the true son and heir of 
Richard Flecknoe has some slight poetic 
“proof.” In his “ Portrait of His Majesty 
Charles II,” 1660, Flecknoe wrote, 

Mean time he is so cheerful and so gay, 

None from his presence e’re went sad away.'° 
Shadwell echoes this in The Medal of John 
Bayes, when he writes of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, 

In’s height of Greatness he all eyes did glad, 

And never Man departed from him sad."' 

It seems unlikely that Dryden knew of this 
very minor borrowing. He had probably 
never read enough of Flecknoe to remember 
much more than that he was almost arche- 
typically dull and, if one accepts 1678 as the 
date of composition of at least a large por- 
tion of MacFlecknoe, he could hardly have 
known that Shadwell would oblige him four 
years later by proving his descent from 
Flecknoe. One may perhaps guess that Dry- 
den’s satire sent Shadwell to paging Fleck- 
noe’s little volume. The episode would show 
that if truth is not sometimes stranger than 
fiction, then fiction may, in the course of 
time, prove to be as real as truth itself. 


Earv Roy MINER. 
University of California. 


*Elkanah Settle, An Heroick Poem on the 
Coronation of the High and Mighty Monarch, 
James II (London, 1681), pp. 5-6. 

*Settle’s Ossory, p. 5. 

Richard Flecknoe, Heroick Portraits with 
agg Miscellary [sic] Pieces (London, 1660), sig. 

r 


" The Complete Works of Thomas Shadwell, ed. 
by Montague Summers, 5 vols. (London, 1927), V, 
256. 
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AN EPILOGUE TO ‘PASTOR FIDO’ 


A PROLOGUE and epilogue to Pastor 

Fido’ survive in broadsheet form. The 
prologue has been recently edited,” but the 
epilogue seems to have escaped notice. The 
two pieces are printed on the inner sides of 
a single folio sheet. Wood's note in manu- 
script on the Bodleian copy—* Written by 
Elkana Settle ’—is against the title of the 
play and presumably refers to the play 
alone. The prologue and epilogue were cer- 
tainly spoken at a revival of the piece; the 
prologue contains a reference to the plot,° 
and the epilogue mocks ignoramus juries.‘ 


The text of the epilogue follows: 


Gallants ! the Stage is clear’d, and I am come, 

To hear the Actor’s kind or fatal doom. 

Poor Wretches! They amus’d with anxious fears 

Are fled; jealous they’ve forfeited their Ears, 

Tho’ to be try’'d by YOU, more than their Peers. 

Yet why shou’d they a partial Tryal fear, 

Where YOU, fair Ladies! influence the Bar? 

Where full of Pity, as of State, YOU sit, 

There needs no IGNORAMUS to acquit. 

Do l\ike your selves! Stemm the moroser guise! 

Cramp snarling Criticks! and controul the wise! 

These Alli strike Sail to YOU—and are All blest 

Who in such Harbour, can securely rest. 

You'l say the Play’s unmodish, because old, 

Alas! you’l all be so—good Tales are oft il) told. 

This seems to be our case. But (Ladies!) then 

Most of you know, such Striplings are not Men. 

And tho’ your kindness call’t or Farce or Play 

In Truth ‘tis neither, but a rude Essay. 

Faith! then be kind!—I do protest you'd need 

Accept this first time, the good will for th’ deed. 

This Boon 1 only beg; grant This and then 

We hope to tempt you hither once ag’en 

Mean time, with parting thanks Clown-like we 

treat ye 

And in our Home-bred Phrase can only say t’ye 

After an ill Meal, (Friends) much good may’t do 

t’ ye. 

The epilogue was “ Spoken by Sir Walter 
Ernle Barronet”, an ill-fated young man 
from Maddington in Wiltshire, who matricu- 
lated at Wadham College on 3 June 1690 at 
the age of eighteen’ and died soon after- 
wards. The epilogue had been spoken by 
“Mr Edward Lambert”. An Edward Lam- 
bert of Bayton, also in Wiltshire, matricu- 
lated at Hart Hall on 11 December 1689 at 


'The play was probably Elkanah Settle’s piece, 
printed in 1677. The prologue printed with this 
lay and the prologue in the broadsheet have simi- 
ar passages. 

2 In A. N. Wiley, Rare Prologues and Epilogues 
1642-1700 (London: 1940), pp. 31-32. 

*“(As I’me a Sinner) one word of the Plot.” 


(1. 33) 

*See Il. 6-9. 

5See Alumni Oxonienses, ed. J. Foster, Vol. II 
(1891), p. 465. 
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the age of nineteen.® Is it possible that the 
piece was performed by school-children, 
about the beginning of 1682,’ and the pro- 
logue and epilogue printed locally, thus lack- 
ing a London book-seller’s imprint? The 
fact that the speaker’s names are added (for 
the first time in a broadsheet prologue and 
epilogue)* might be explained as an attempt 
to please the aristocratic young actors. 


RICHARD MorTON. 


University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg. 


* Tbid., Vol. Ill, p. 871. 

’Perhaps in May of that year. 
line three— 

‘—- Gallants! and Ladies of the May” 

*See A. N. Wiley, op. cit., p. 29. 


See Prologue, 


TWO ROCHESTER SONGS 


J,X4MEN POETICUM, first published in 

1693 by Jacob Tonson, contains several 
poems of interest to students of John Wil- 
mot, Earl of Rochester. Four of these 
poems, which Tonson’s volume assigns to 
“My Ld. R.” (pp. 258-63), will be discussed 
elsewhere; though they have sometimes been 
Professor V. de S. Pinto printed it in his re- 
cent edition (Poems by John Wilmot, Earl of 
Derwentwater. Two other poems printed in 
Examen Poeticum appear, however, to be 
genuine Rochester. They are “A Song. By 
the Earl of Rochester” (“ Insulting Beauty, 
you mispend ”’), p. 381, and “ Another Song 
In Imitation of Sir John Eaton’s Songs. By 
the Late Earl of Rochester.” (‘‘ Too late, 
alas! I must confess”), p. 424. Students 
of Rochester have given slight attention to 
the early texts of these two lyrics and have 
thus ignored significant information which 
these texts provide. 

There is little doubt about the authenticity 
of the second song, beginning “Too late, 
alas! I must confess.” Strangely, this poem 
went unnoticed by Rochester’s editors until 
Professor V. de S. Pinto printed it in his recent 
edition (Poems by John Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester, 1953, p. 38). It is ascribed to 
Rochester in Examen Poeticum, 1693 (Case 
172-3-a), 1693 (Case 172-3-b), 1706 (Case 
172-3-c), 1716 (Case 172-3-d), and 1727 (Case 
172-3-e). From some edition of this miscel- 
lany the poem was reprinted under Roches- 
ter’s name in The Works Of the Earls of 
Rochester, Roscommon, Dorset, &c., 1714 
(I, 112), though it is omitted from later edi- 
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tions of this collection. Examen Poeticum, 
1693 also appears to be the source of the 
text in Mercurius Musicus, 1700 (Day and 
Murrie 186), p. 33, where the poem is printed 
without ascription as “ A Song Sett by Mr, 
Samuel Akeroyde [Ackroyde].” 

Rochester’s authorship of this song is vir- 
tually certain, since it appears in his own 
handwriting in the Portland MS, at the Uni- 
versity of Nottingham (fol. 3r). The holo- 
graph text, beginning “ Att Last you’l force 
mee to confess,” differs in some important 
readings from the version first printed in 
Examen Poeticum. The draft in the Port- 
land MS. was evidently the source of the 
copy in B. M. Harl. MS. 7316 (fol. 23r), 
which, however, carries no ascription. 

It has not been noted, I believe, that this 
alternate version of the poem is printed in 
several early miscellanies as an additional 
stanza to Rochester’s well-known song 
beginning “ While on those lovely looks | 
gaze.” In this fashion it appears in A New 
Collection of the Choicest Songs, 1676 (Case 
161), sig. A8r, in The Last and Best Edition 
of New Songs, 1677 (Case 163), sig. D2r, and 
in The New Help to Discourse, 1684 (Case 
141-c), p. 241. The texts of 1677 and 1684 
are evidently derived from that of 1676, and 
none of them gives any ascription. The 
inclusion of the poem in A New Collection 
provides a limiting date for its composition, 
since it cannot have been written later than 
the publication of this volume, which was 
licensed on 28 April 1676 and advertised in 
the Term Catalogues on 12 June 1676. 

Less certainty can be felt concerning 
Rochester’s authorship of the song begin- 
ning “ Insulting Beauty, you mispend.” It is 
ascribed to him in Examen Poeticum, 1693 
(Case 172-3-a), 1693 (Case 172-3-b), 1706 
(Case 172-3-c), 1716 (Case 172-3-d), and 
1727 (Case 172-3-e). From some edition of 
this miscellany the poem was reprinted 
under Rochester’s name in The Works Of 
the Earls of Rochester, Roscommon, Dorset, 
&c., 1714 (1, 111); it continues to appear with 
the same ascription in later editions of this 
collection. From Examen Poeticum, evi- 
dently, it was reprinted without author’s 
name in Thesaurus Musicus, 1695 (Day and 
Murrie 140), p. 34, and in The Hive, 1724 
(Case 331-2-a), 1727 (Case 331-2-c), and 1733 
(Case 331-2-d). Although the case for 


Rochester’s authorship rests solely on the 
ascription in Examen Poeticum, the general 
reliability of Tonson’s volume seems suffi- 
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cient to warrant the retention of this poem 
in the Rochester canon. 


Davip M. VIETH. 
Montana State University. 


POPE ECHOES ADDISON? 


HE great depth and wealth of literary 
allusion and echo in Pope’s Rape of 
the Lock are a constant source of amaze- 
ment to the reader, and very likely their 
total extent can never be measured. One 
phrase in particular Pope seems to have liked 
very much for he later echoes himself in his 
translation of the Iliad. 1 refer to the last 
line of the first canto of the mock epic: 
“And Betty’s praised for labours not her 
own.” Tillotson, in his excellent Twicken- 
ham Edition of the Rape, suggests the paral- 
lel—the Iliad, II, 1. 160, ““ And Troy prevails 
by Armies not her own.” 

This particular kind of turn of thought is, 
of course, frequent in the literature of the 
period, but it would seem quite possible that 
Pope could have had in mind specifically 
]. 12 from one of Addison’s early (1693) 
poems, “To Mr. Dryden”: “ And England 
boasts of riches not her own.’ The word- 
ing, rhythm and structure of the lines are 
certainly similar enough to make the sugges- 
tion worth while. 

The “ Betty ” line, of course, is not in the 
1712 shorter version of the poem, as its sense 
is dependent upon the use of the sylph 
machinery, and very well could have been 
added during the 1711-13 period of cautious 
“discipleship ” of Pope to Addison as a bit 
of flattery for the great arbiter of letters, 
though Addison’s disapproval of Pope’s 
plans for lengthening the little epic was pre- 
sumably one of the contributing reasons for 
the cooling of their friendship, if friendship 
it was in any real sense. However, and per- 
haps this is more likely, such a motive might 
not have entered the picture, and we are pre- 
sented with another instance of Pope’s 
capacious memory for the apt phrase select- 
ing and molding, not exactly recalling the 
line’s source, if, indeed, the Addison poem 
actually furnished the source. 


DONALD C. BAKER. 
University of South Dakota. 


* Rev. George Gilfillan (ed.), The Poetical Works 
of Joseph Addison; Gay's Fables; and Somer- 
ville’s Chase (Edinburgh, 1859), p. 1. 
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PARNELL’S 
“ BATRACHOMOUMACHIA ” AND 
THE HOMER TRANSLATION 
CONTROVERSY 


EORGE SHERBURN, in his Early 
Career of Alexander Pope, suggests 
that Thomas Parnell, the gay Archdeacon of 
Clogher, with his translation of Homer’s 
Batrachomoumachia, may have had a place 
in the Homer-translation controversy. He 
bases his observation on the fact that refer- 
ence is made to it in a burlesque pamphlet 
by one “Nickydemus Ninnyhammer,” 
Homer in a Nut-Shell. In the preface, a 
burlesque of Tickell’s address “To the 
Reader,” it says, “/ would not therefore be 
thought to endeavor to prejudice Mr. Pope, 
or to have any other View in publishing this 
small specimen of Homer's Iliad, than to 
bespeak, if possible, the Favour of the Pub- 
lick to a Translation of Homer’s Batracho- 
moumachia, to the Tune of Chivy-Chase, so 
justly applauded by the Spectator.” 

Mr. Sherburn is certainly correct in 
placing Parnell’s efforts within the Homer 
controversy for this and other reasons. The 
translation was very likely prepared in late 
1714 or before the late spring of 1715. 
Letters by Pope, Gay and Parnell testify to 
this fact.” It is important to keep this early 
date in mind, for its publication in May of 
1717 might suggest that it was composed in 
reply to the attack upon Pope by Dennis 
that February. It was designed in all likeli- 
hood as something of greater significance 
and broader implication than a mere answer 
to Dennis. Pope himself was behind its 
composition, and, if we are to believe his 
evaluation, it exceeded his expectations.* 

‘George Sherburn, The Early Career of Alex- 
ander Pope, Oxford, 1934, p. 141. 

? Gay and Pope to Parnell, March 18, [1715], The 
Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Whitwell Elwin, 
London, 1871, Vol. VII, p. 454; Pope to Parnell, 
April 7, 1715, Vol. VII, p. 456; Parnell to Pope, 
June 27, 1715, Vol. VII, p. 457. 

*Pope to Parnell, probably in 1717, Pope, ed. 
Elwin, Vol. VII, p. 464: “‘ Gay’s play, among the 
rest, has cost much time and long suffering to stem 
a tide of malice and party that certain authors have 
raised against it. The best revenge upon such 
fellows is now in my hands, I mean your Zoilus, 
which really transcends the expectation I had con- 
ceived of it.” 

Ibid., p. 465: ‘ To tell you that your translation 
of the Batrachomoumachia is an excellent piece is 
no more than everybody now knows, and to say 
that I like it still the better, and am more in your 
debt than the rest of the world, because it was 
done at my desire, is no more than you know 
already... .” 
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Parnell’s translation of the Batracho- 
moumachia should be considered as part of 
a three-fold effort in conjunction with the 
Life of Zoilus and the “ Remarks ” of Zoilus 
on this work of Homer. Viewing these 
works together it is possible to observe three 
distinct purposes lying behind their com- 
position. In addition to the two most 
obvious purposes, (1) to set forth the prin- 
ciples of translation and versification em- 
ployed by Pope, and (2) to attack trivial and 
unjust critics through Zoilus, and, in 
advance, to threaten and answer the detrac- 
tors of Pope, is the more subtle, yet impor- 
tant, effort to enhance Pope’s position by 
calling attention to him in a friendly carica- 
ture, and to publicize his translation of the 
Iliad by the translation of a caricature of 
that poem, the Batrachomoumachia. 


Parnell alerts us to the possibility that 
much of the “ Preface ” to the Life of Zoilus 
should not be viewed seriously, by his carica- 
ture’ of Pope at the beginning. Parnell 
describes the gentleman who undertook the 
translation of Homer as follows: “I found 
him of a tall Presence, and thoughtful Coun- 
tenance, with his Hands folded, his Eyes 
fix’d, and his Beard untrimm’d.”’ He 
obviously wishes to evoke laughter, but the 
picture is so general as only to suggest Pope 
because he was the translator and not be- 
cause of any special physical characteristics. 
The picture is funny because, further on, the 
author sees a resemblance between its sub- 
ject and a statue of Homer that he has heard 
about. 


The importance of the stress placed upon 
this opening description is made clear when 
the Batrachomoumachia is considered in 
relation to the Jliad. Parnell employs this 
portrait of Pope in order to suggest the 
interpretation of his translation of Homer’s 
humorous poem as a parody or caricature. 
The Life of Zoilus must be viewed as an 
important and intricate part of the overall 
design. 


The intent of Parnell is not so much to 
destroy the critics of Pope as to enhance the 


“The word caricature is used here in a special 
sense to indicate a humorous portrait not neces- 
sarily resembling its subject but obviously intended 
to suggest it. 

5 Thomas Parnell, The Life of Zoilus and his 
Remarks on Homer's Battle of the Frogs and Mice, 
printed with Poems on Several Occasions, London, 
1737, p. iii. Additional references are by page num- 
ber within the text. 
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reputation of the poet. The suggestion of 
a resemblance between Pope and Homer, first 
indicated by the humorous comparison of 
the translator to Homer’s statue, is rein- 
forced by the view that the life of a critic 
should be placed before the work of a great 
poet, for if the critic is not just “ he appears 
as an Addition to the Poet’s Fame ” (p. 15). 
This idea would apply to the future critics 
of Pope as well as to Zoilus. The reference 
to Pope is more clearly drawn as Parnell 
describes the burning of Zoilus: ‘“ At last, 
his Compositions were lighted to set the Pile 
on fire, and he expir’d sighing for the loss 
of them, more than for the Pain he suffered: 
And perhaps too, because he might foresee 
in his prophetick Rapture, that there shou’d 
arise a Poet in another Nation, able to do 
Homer justice, and make him known 
amongst his People to future Ages” (p. 37). 

The Batrachomoumachia is known in the 
English language mostly as a name. 
Although it has been translated by George 
Chapman, and, in the eighteenth century, by 
Parnell, it has frequently been omitted from 
editions of their works, and its true signifi- 
cance has gone unnoticed. Although a 
superficial reading of Parnell’s “ Preface ” to 
the Life of Zoilus might suggest that it is 
merely a satire on man through animals, it 
is, in addition, a satire on the epic poem 
itself. It is a legitimate function of a satirist 
to act as a friendly artist, drawing a picture 
of a subject that accentuates its eccentricities 
and thereby produces laughter, but still does 
not impair the essential dignity of it. 
Whether the caricature is to be considered 
irreverent or not will largely depend on its 
overall effect, and the nature of the details 
stressed. Frequently, the result is to enhance 
the popularity of the subject by provoking 
friendly and approving laughter. This is, in 
a measure, the effect of Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock, and it is very likely what Parnell was 
attempting to do with his Batrachomou- 
machia. 

Possibly because he anticipated that his 
readers might have some difficulty in recog- 
nizing his overall intention, Parnell added 
“The Remarks of Zoilus upon Homer’s 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice.” These 
“Remarks” have the double function of 
revealing the triviality of method on the part 
of poor or malicious critics, and, in addition, 
emphasizing the particular details that 
Parnell recognized as being stressed in this 
caricature of the epic poem. The following 
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examples serve to demonstrate Parnell’s 
method. 

(1) The invocation of the muse is seen 
in the first twelve lines. The style is elevated 
and polished, though sometimes interrupted 
by an occasional harsh word. It concludes: 

How threatning Mice advanced with warlike 

Grace, 

And wag’d dire Combats with the croaking Race. 

Not louder Tumults shook Olympus’ Tow'rs, 

When Earth-born Giants dar’d immortal Pow’rs. 

Those equal Acts as equal Glory claim, 

And thus the Muse records the Tale of Fame 

(p. 72).° 

Zoilus objects to this because he does not 
approve any invocation for “ such Trifles as 
he [Homer] is Author of ” (pp. 43-44). But 
the significant thing is that Parnell, in chal- 
lenging this objection of Zoilus, calls atten- 
tion to the extravagant invocation of the 
muse found in these lines. Moreover, in his 
continued discussion of these lines, he 
criticizes Zoilus for expunging the line, 
“What I have written in my Tablets,” in the 
original because of a quibble over the use of 
the word “ tablets.” In this way he attacks 
the trivial critic who seizes upon an objec- 
tion and asserts reasons without substantia- 
tion, but he also calls attention to the exces- 
sive wordiness of the epic poem when he 
remarks that he himself omitted the lines 
from the translation because they were “ of 
no consequence.” Not a point of great 
importance, this nevertheless suggests that 
Parnell was capable of a greater subtlety 
than he is generally credited with. 

(2) Man, at least in the person of the 
hero, is raised to a demi-god. Parnell, in 
calling attention to Zoilus’ criticism of the 
word “ loaves ” as beneath the dignity of the 
epic, goes on to point out that in “the one 
Instance you still see a Mouse before you, 
however the Poet raises it to a Man; in the 
other, you shall see a Man before you; how- 
ever the Poet raises him to a Demi-God” 
(p. 47). Just as in the Iliad Hector and 
Achilles become more than men, and in 
reality demi-gods, so the heroes of this 
mock-epic are elevated to the ranks of men. 
Lest this fairly subtle point be missed in the 
reading of the poem, Parnell calls our 
attention to it in his “ Remarks.” 

(3) Rhetorical devices are dealt with in the 
same way. The Homeric simile, one of the 
most important and typical figures of speech 


*Thomas Parnell, Poems on Several Occasions, 
London, 1737, p. 72. Additional references are by 
page number within the text. 
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employed in the epic, is found frequently in 
the Batrachomoumachia. But Zoilus is made 
to comment on this device, and thus focus 
attention on it. The comment deals with 
these lines: 


So passed Europa thro’ the rapid Sea, 
Trembling and fainting all the vent’rous Way; 
With oary Feet the Bull triumphant rode, 

And safe in Crete depos’d his lovely Load (p. 77). 
Zoilus remarks: “We had a Frog and 
Mouse hitherto, and now we get a Bull and 
a Princess to illustrate their Actions: When 
will there be an end to this Fabling-Folly 
and Poetry, which I value myself for being 
unacquainted with ” (pp. 48-49). Once again 
the sword is double edged. The insensitive 
and ignorant critic is dispatched, but the 
more extreme aspects of the Homeric simile 
are pointed up. 

(4) In the line, ““ Ye Mice, ye Mice, my 
great Avengers rise!” (p. 79), Parnell 
intends to call attention to the practice in the 
ancient epic poem of having the dead, just 
before they are to pass on, call down ven- 
geance upon their slayers. He extravagantly 
explains in his “Remarks” that the 
“ Ancients believed that Heroes were turn’d 
into Demi-Gods at their Death; and in 
general, that departing Souls have something 
of a Sight into Futurity” (p. 50). The 
explanation is, of course, not as important 
as the translator’s desire to call attention to 
what is suggested by the passage itself. 

In similar ways Parnell calls attention to 
the ancient concept of the need for proper 
burial for entrance into Hades, the epic 
recapitulation of past events, and the varied 
functions of the gods and goddesses. Finally 
the battle itself is a caricature of similar 
battles in Homer’s serious epic and com- 
pletes the parody of the poem (p. 60). 

Point after point that is treated of in the 
“Remarks” of Zoilus tends to stress the 
concept of the Batrachomoumachia as a 
miniature version of the /liad, suggesting in 
a humorous way the chief features of the 
epic poem. But it is not the usual mock- 
epic. Certainly there is no intention to 
satirize the frogs and mice, and, although 
man’s foolishness in war may be attacked 
through them, it seems unlikely, in view of 
Parnell’s painstaking presentation of Zoilus’ 
remarks, that this is the main function of the 
translation. Indeed, Parnell suggests that 
the original may have been the result of 
Homer's disillusion when he quotes Chap- 
man to that effect: “Chapman thinks it the 
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Work of his Age, after he found Men un- 


grateful; to show he cou’d give Strength, 


Lineage and Fame as he pleas’d, and praise 
a@ Mouse as well as a Man.” Parnell con- 
tinues and the suggestion is clear that this is 
an unmistakable parody of the Iliad. He 
points out that “there is not a Frog or a 
Mouse kill’d, which has not its parallel 
Instance there, in the death of some Warrior 
or other” (p. viii). 

It may appear unlikely that the poet 
Parnell was deliberately calling attention to 
an ancient friendly satire of the epic poem, 
but such an explanation, supported by a 
good deal of internal evidence, justifies 
Pope’s interest and enthusiasm in respect to 
the translation and its appendages. «In so 
presenting a friendly caricature of the Iliad, 
Parnell calls attention to the true function of 
the epic poem. Only a subject of merit and 
distinction would have justified such atten- 
tion and treatment. In enhancing the reputa- 
tion of Homer’s masterpiece, he also adds to 
that of the man engaged in translating it, 
Alexander Pope. 

Parnell, further, leaves little doubt as to 
his intentions when he describes the 
Batrachomoumachia in his “ Preface ” to the 
Life of Zoilus. He does not call it a “ mock- 
epic,” but an “epic” poem, and in feigned 
seriousness endeavors to support this 
claim: ‘“ The Poem itself is of the Epic 
Kind; the Time of its Action the Duration of 
two Days; the Subject (however its nature 
frivolous or ridiculous) rais’d, by having the 
most shining Words and Deeds of Gods and 
Heroes accommodated to it: And while 
other Poems often compare the illustrious 
Exploits of great Men to those of Brutes, 
this always heightens the Subject by Com- 
parisons drawn from Things above it” (p. 
viii). The satire here is directed at the epic 
poem itself, rather than at any secondary 
object. 

That Parnell’s translation of the Batracho- 
moumachia and his Life of Zoilus with all 
its accompanying material was a part of the 
Homer translation controversy seems sup- 
ported by the facts, but the full nature of 
the contribution has not been generally 
recognized. Pope apparently anticipated 
opposition from a number of quarters, and 
in Parnell’s effort he had an answer to any 
and all detractors ready to be brought into 
print at an opportune time. 


RICHARD J. DirRcks. 
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HOGARTH’S SARAH MALCOLM 
—MURDERESS 


WILLIAM HOGARTH’ interest in “* The 

Capital Fact” appears in several of 
his plates, including the penultimate of the 
Industry and Idieness series and the 
“ Reward of Cruelty” in The Four Stages of 
Cruelty. 

To these must be added a series of por- 
traits, including the notorious Jacobite, 
Simon Lord Lovat “ Taken a Few Hours 
Before His Execution for High Treason,” of 
Henry Fielding’s Client and ‘“ Subject” 
Elizabeth Canning, and of Theodore Gar- 
delle the Murderer. Notable in the group is 
the charwoman and laundress Sarah Mal- 
colm, whose “ brief hour in the sun” is 
faithfully chronicled in Edward Cave’s 
Gentleman’s Magazine in February and 
March, 1733, and who apparently was 
painted twice by Hogarth. 

The first mention of the case occurs in 
“The Monthly Intelligencer. February, 
1733 ” as follows 


Sunday, 4 

Mrs Lydia Duncomb, aged 80, and 
Eliz. Harrison, her Companion, aged 60, 
were found strangeled, and Ann Price her 
Maid, aged 17, with her Throat cut, in 
their Beds, at the said Mrs Duncombe’s 
Apartments in Tanfield Court in the 
Temple : Sarah Malcolm, a Chairwoman, 
was apprehended on the same Evening on 
the Information of Mr. Kerrel, who had 
Chambers in the same Staircase, and had 
found some bloody Linnen under his Bed, 
and a Silver Tankard in his Close Stool, 
which she had hid there. She made a pre- 
tended Confession, and gave Information 
against Thomas Alexander, James Alex- 
ander, and Mary Tracey, that they com- 
mitted the Murder and Robbery, and she 
only stood on the Stairs as a Watch; that 
they took away 300 /. and some valuable 
Goods of which she had not more than 
her share, but the Coroner’s Inquest gave 
their Verdict Wilful Murder against Mal- 
colm only. However the other 3 being 
easily taken were committed to Newgate.’ 


Friday, 23. 

Came on at the Old Bailey, the Trial of 
Sarah Malcolm, for Murder, &c . . . when 
it appear’d that Mrs Duncombe had but 
541. in her Box, and 53/. 11 s. 6 d. of it 


*G.M. Ill (Feb., 1733), p. 97. 
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were found upon Malcolm betwixt her 
Cap and Hair. She own’d her being con- 
cern’d in the Robbery, but deny’d she 
knew any thing of the Murder, till she 
went in with other Company to see the 
Deceased. The Jury found her Guilty of 
both. She was strongly suspected to have 
been concern’d in the Murder of Mr 
Nisbet in 1729, near Drury Lane, for 
which one Kelly alias Owen was hang’d; 
the Grounds for his Conviction being, 
only a bloody Razor found under the 
murder’d Man’s Head that was known to 
be his. But he deny’d to the last his being 
concern’d in the Murder, and said, in his 
Defence, he lent the Razor to a Woman 
he did not know.’ 


Saturday, 24. 

The Sessions ended at the Old Bailey 
when the following Malefactors receiv’d 
Sentence of Death, viz. [inter alia]... 
Sarah Malcolm, for Murder.’ 


Before she was executed at the Fetter 
Lane end of Fleet Street, opposite Mitre 
Court, in March 7, 1733, she gave a signed 
“Confession” to a friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Peddington (who sold it for L20 to a pub- 
lisher!) in which she still maintained her 
innocence. In the March 8 issue of the 
Grub Street Journal appears the following 
poem, which was reprinted at the end of 
March in the Gentleman’s Magazine with 
several changes as “ The Ord-y of N-e to 
Sarah Malcolm”: 


To Malcolm Guthrie cries, confess the murther ; 
The truth disclose, and trouble me no further. 
Think on both worlds; the pain that thou must 
bear 
In that, and what a load of scandal here. 
Confess, confess, and you'll avoid it all: 
Your body sha’n’t be hacked at Surgeon’s Hall: 
No Grub-street hack shall dare to use your ghost 
ill, 
Henly shall read upon your post a postile; _ 
Hogarth your charms transmit to future times, 
And C urll record your life in prose and rhimes. 
Sarah replies, these arguments might do 
From Hogarth, Curll, and Henly, drawn by you, 
Were I condemn’d at Padington to ride: | 
But now from Fleet-street Pedington’s my guide.* 


According to John Nichols, later editor 
of The Gentleman's Magazine, the Rev. Mr. 


2>G.M. same, p. 99. 

*G.M. III (March, 1733), p. 137. ‘ 

‘Quoted in John Nichols’s Biographical Anec- 
dotes of William Hogarth. 3rd Ed. London, 1785, 
ages 174-175, where the information about the 
ev. Mr. Peddington also appears. The poem, 
considerably altered, had appeared in G.M. Ill 
(March, 1733), p. 151. 
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Peddington, who died September 18, 1734, 
was “ supposed to have made some amorous 
overtures to Sarah.” CLAUDE E. Jones. 


U.C.L.A., California. 


LORD HAILES’S NOTES ON 
JOHNSON’S ‘ LIVES OF THE POETS’ 
(Continued from page 176) 


(H) Prior. P. 24. “ Boscawen a Middlesex 
Justice.” a man of high Birth & great 
opulence in ye West of England, ye father 
of Admiral Boscawen. 

Life of Prior ii. 199. 

Mais cette voix, et ces beaux veux 
Font cupidon trop dangereux. 
(The first edition had ‘ celle’ not ‘ cette ’.) 

(H) P. 38. celle r. cette 

Life of Pope GBH. ii. 93 
Pope had now declared himself a poet; 
and, thinking himself entitled to poetical 
conversation, began at seventeen to fre- 
quent Will’s, a coffee-house on the north 
side of Russel-street in Covent-garden, 
where the wits of the time used to 
assemble, and where Dryden had, when 
he lived, been accustomed to preside. 

(H) vol. vii. P. 20. 1 “ when he lived ” Qu. is 
not this superfluous? 

Life of Pope iii. 99. 

The Essay has been translated into French 
by Hamilton, author of Comte de Gram- 
mont, whose version was never printed, 
by Robotham, secretary to the King for 
Hanover, and by Resnel. 

(H) P. 21. 1. Robeton. a French=man of 
Scottish extraction.*° 

Life of Pope iii. 102. 

Mr Caryl, a gentleman who, being secre- 
tary to King James’s Queen, had followed 
his Mistress into France, and who being 
author of Sir Solomon Single, a comedy, 
and some translations, was entitled to the 
notice of a wit, solicited Pope to endea- 
vour a reconciliation by a ludicrous poem. 

(H) P. 37. Caryl; a parenthesis here which 
seems ungracefull. this might be amended 
by making ye account of Caryl a sentence 
by itself. Qu. as to ye name of Caryls 

play? 

Life of Pope iii. 103. 

For at Paris, a few years ago, a niece of 

°° Robethon. Hailes quotes this writer in one of 
his magazine articles. Edinburgh Magazine and 
Review Aug. 1775 iv. 474. cf. also Pope, Works 
ed. Elwin-Courthope. x. 104. 
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Mrs Fermor, who resided in an English 
Convent, mentioned Pope’s work with 
very little gratitude, rather as an insult 
than an honour; and she may be sup- 
posed to have inherited the opinion of her 
family. 

(H) P. 39. Mrs. Fermor. there is an indecent 
& ludicrous line in ye rape of ye lock 
which must have given offence. 

Life of Pope iii. 119. 

Of such an intellectual process the know- 
ledge has very rarely been attainable; but 
happily there remains the original copy 
of the J/liad, which, being obtained by 
Bolingbroke as a curiosity, descended fom 
him to Mallet, and is now by the solicita- 
tion of the late Dr. Maty reposited. in the 
Museum. 

(H) P. 70. Qu. did not this Ms come from 
Dr. Warburton? see Ruffheads life of 
Pope. ° 

Life of Pope iii. 134. 

This year (1715) being by the subscription 
enabled to live more by choice, having 
persuaded his father to sell their estate at 
Binfield, he purchased, I think only for 
his life, that house at Twickenham to 
which his residence afterwards procured 
so much celebration, and removed thither 
with his father and mother. 

(H) P. 109. “I think only for his life.” 
Pope says so expressly more than once; in 
ye imitation of Horace’s quae virtus &c.*' 

Life of Pope. iii. 136. 

Burnet, who was afterwards a Judge of 
no mean reputation, censured him in a 
piece called Homerides before it was pub- 
lished; Ducket likewise endeavoured to 
make him ridiculous. 

(H) P. 113. Homerides. if I mistake not, the 
Doggrel Poem here alluded to, is a poli- 
tical piece, a Burlesque of Homer’s Cata- 
logue applied to ye members of ye House 
of Commons. 

Life of Pope iii. 143. 

The regard of Pope recommended him to 
the great and powerful, and he obtained 
very valuable preferments in the Church. 

(H) P. 123. Spence’s*? Preferment in ye 
Church was from ye favour of ye Dorset 


** Pope, The Second Satire of the Second Book 
of Horace Paraphrased line 164. ‘* Why, you'll 
enjoy it only all your life.” 

*21Tt seems likely that Hailes knew Spence per- 
sonally. Robert Dodsley visited Newhailes in 
August 1758 when touring the North accompanied 
by Spence. cf. Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, 
op. cit. xv. 37. 
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family. he had travelled with Ld Middle. 
x 


sex. 
Life of Pope iii. 144. 
He soon afterwards (1727) joined with 
Swift, who was then in England, to pub- 
lish three volumes of Méiscellanies, in 
which, amongst other things, he inserted 
the Memoirs of a Parish Clerk, in ridicule 
of Burnet’s importance in his own History, 

(H) P. 125. “in ridicule of Bp Burnet.” 
Pope disclaimed this.** 

Life of Pope iii. 153. 

I have heard of an idiot who used to 
revenge his vexations by lying all night 
upon the bridge. 

(H) P. 144. “the Bridge ” what Bridge? 

Life of Pope iii. 166. 

His abilities gave him an haughty confi- 
dence which he disdained to conceal or 
mollify, and his impatience of opposition 
disposed him to treat his adversaries with 
such contemptuous superiority as made his 
readers commonly his enemies, and ex- 
cited against the advocate the wishes of 
some who favoured the cause. He seems 
to have adopted the Roman Emperor's 
determination, ‘ oderint dum metuant ’, he 
used no allurements of gentle language, 
but wished to compel rather than _per- 
suade. 

(H) P. 165. Warburton, in his own vindica- 
tion says, that he did not attack but 
retort.** 

Life of Pope iii. 169. 

From this time Pope lived in the closest 
intimacy with his commentator, and 
amply awarded his kindness and zeal; for 
he introduced him to Mr Murray, by 
whose interest he became preacher at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and to Mr Allen, who gave 
him his niece and his estate, and by con- 
sequence a bishoprick. 

(H) P. 172. “his estate” this too general; 
Warburtons whole fortune at his death 
amounted to about £20000. this he left 
to his widow for her life. much of Mr 
Allens estate would have gone to ye chil- 
dren of Mrs. Warburton, but her only 


33 Pope denied in the introductory material to the 
Dunciad any reference to Burnet. cf. The Poems 
of Alexander Pope, Twickenham ed. (1943) v. 34. 

34 Hailes corresponded with Warburton. New- 
hailes MSS 345-372., and with Hurd, Warburton’s 
friend and biographer. Newhailes MSS _ 172-291. 
All three shared an antipathy to the writings of 
Voltaire and Hume which figures strongly in their 
correspondence. 
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child, Ralph Allen died before his father. 
Qu. whether this not exact?.*° 

Life of Pope iii. 182. 

If the whole may be estimated by this 
specimen, which seems to be the produc- 
tion of Arbuthnot, with a few touches per- 
haps by Pope, the want of more will not 
be much lamented, for the follies which 
the writer ridicules are so little practised 
that they are not known; nor can the 
satire be understood but by the learned: 
he raises phantoms of absurdity, and then 
drives them away. He cures diseases that 
were never felt. 

. (H) P. 193. There are, however, many 
excellent things in Scriblerus, such as ye 
letter from ye Deists, ye Canon law argu- 
ment, ye Dissertation on Boyish play- 
things & games.—The story of ye Shield 
affords much entertainment to those who 
have read of Antiquities without becom- 
ing fond of them because they are 
Antiquities.*® 

Life of Pope iii. 201. 

It is remarkable that, so near his time, so 
much should be known of what he has 
written, and so little of what he has said: 
traditional memory retains no sallies of 
raillery nor sentences of observation; 
nothing either pointed or solid, either wise 
or merry. One apothegm only stands 
upon record. 

(H) P. 230. a friend of his erected a rustic 
building through which there was to be a 
water =fall, but the water proved scanty. 
he asked an inscription from Pope, Pope 
gave him 


Rusticus expectate dum defluit amnis.°’ 


Life of Pope iii. 213. 
He was sometimes wanton in his attacks, 


** Hailes received direct information about the 
size of Warburton’s estate in a letter from Hurd. 
27 Aug. 1779. Newhailes MSS 197. 

** Hailes had a considerable interest in antiquities. 
Daines Barrington, Richard Gough and George 
Paton were among his antiquarian friends, and he 
was to become an honorary member of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries. But Johnson’s “a mere 
antiquarian is a rugged being.” Hill-Powell iii. 
278, could hardly be applied correctly to an anti- 
quarian with Hailes’s wide range of interests. 

*’ This story is repeated in greater detail in New- 
hailes MSS no. 447. The friend in question was 
Lord Bathurst. Hailes tells a further story con- 
cerning him and Pope. The former wished to find 
a name for a villa constructed on damp ground. 
Pope said: ‘call it your plishplashity or Quish- 
quassity.”” 
source of the two stories. 
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and before Chandos, Lady Wortley, and 
Hill, was mean in his retreat. 

(H) P. 249. “Lady Wortley ” “ Lady Mary 
Wortley” This is a trifle in itself but ye 
omission of Mary, does, in propriety of 
language, lead to one of three conclusions 
all erroneous, that she was not born a 
woman of quality, that her husband was a 
peer, or that he was a knight. 

Life of Pope iii. 226. 

History relates that she was about to dis- 
parage herself by marriage with an 
inferior; Pope praises her for her dignity 
of ambition, and yet condemns the unkle 
to detestation for his pride: the ambitious 
love of a niece may be opposed by the 
interest, malice, or envy of an unkle, but 
never by his pride. 

(H) P. 279. The criticism here takes for 
granted a very uncertain & ill-vouched 
state of facts concerning ye unfortunate 
lady.** 

Life of Swift GBH. iii. 15. 
what he had suffered was, I suppose, the 
exclusion from a_ bishoprick by the 
remonstrances of Sharpe, whom he de- 
scribes as “the harmless tool of others’ 
hate’, and whom he represents as after- 
wards ‘suing for pardon’. 

(H) vol. viii. Swift P. 24. “what he had 
suffered ” some Anachronism here. 

Life of Swift iii. 15. 

He was certainly admitted to those meet- 
ings in which the first hints and original 
plan of action are supposed to have been 
formed, and was one of the sixteen 
Ministers, or agents of the Ministry, who 
met weekly at each other’s houses, and 
were united by the name of Brother. 

(H) P. 25. Harley told ye present Ld Kin- 
noul®® that Swift was not in ye secret. 
his History of ye four years proves this. 

Life of Swift iii. 17. 

The Queen was probably slow because she 
was afraid, and Harley was slow because 
he was doubtful: he was a Tory only by 


3*A letter from Malone to Hailes. Newhailes 
MSS 294, discusses the identity of the Unfortunate 
Lady. The letter is dated October 1791. Hailes’s 
reply is to be found in Prior, Life of Malone (1860) 
pp. 252-3. 

**Ld. Kinnoul was a correspondent of Hailes. 
Newhailes MSS 691-696. On 1 June, 1776, he 
wrote the following to and about Hailes: ‘* There is 
no one upon whose Friendship I put a_ higher 
value, or whose good Opinion I so earnestly wish 
to deserve.” 
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necessity or for convenience, and when he 
had power in his hands had no settled 
purpose for which he should employ it; 
forced to gratify to a certain degree the 
Tories who supported him, but unwilling 
to make his reconcilement to the Whigs 
utterly desperate, he corresponded at once 
with the two expectants of the Crown, and 
kept, as has been observed, the succession 
undetermined. 


(H) P. 29. I know not what evidence there 
is of Harley’s corresponding with the Pr. 


Life of Swift iii. 33. 
One Wood of Wolverhampton in Stafford- 
shire, a man enterprising and rapacious, 
had, as is said, by a present to the 
Dutchess of Munster, obtained a patent 
empowering him to coin one hundred and 
eighty thousands pounds of half-pence 
and farthings for the kingdom of Ireland, 
in which there was a very inconvenient 


and embarrassing scarcity of copper coin. 
&e. 


(H) P. 57. I believe that it is now a ques- 
tion whether the clamour against Wood 
was well grounded or not. 


Life of Fenton GBH. ii. 261. 

Fenton was one day in the company of 
Broome his associate, and Ford a clergy- 
man at that time too well known, whose 
abilities, instead of furnishing convivial 
merriment to the voluptuous § and 
dissolute, might have enabled him to excel 
among the virtuous and the wise. 


(H) Fenton P.9. I have been informed by a 
person who knew Parson Ford, for so he 
was called, that no liquor could fluster 
him, & that he would not allow any 
irreligious conversation in his company. 
When anything of that nature was uttered, 
he said, “So you are resolved, I see, to 
send ye poor Parson to bed,” this Anec- 
dote ought not to be forgotten. I mention 
it without meaning to be the general 
Apologist of Ford. Dr. J. will know 
whether I white = wash. 


Life of Prior GBH. ii. 191. 
The oath was administered by Boscawen, 
a Middlesex Justice, who at last was going 


to write his attestation on the wrong side 
of the paper. 


R. H. Carnie. 


(To be continued) 
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JOHNSON’S EDITION OF ROGER 
ASCHAM 


ACCORDING to the Encyclopedia Britan. 

nica (Eleventh edition, Vol. II, page 
722), Roger Ascham’s “ English works were 
edited by James Bennett [sic] with a life by 
Dr Johnson in 1771,...” In actuality Dr, 
Johnson did the editing as well as writing 
the memoir of Ascham’s life prefaced to the 
edition. This was established by a letter 
from Thomas Davies, the bookseller, to the 
Rev. Edm. Bettesworth: “ Reverend Sir,—I 
take the liberty to send you Roger Ascham’s 
works in English.... Though Mr. Bennet’s 
name is in the title, the editor was in reality 
Mr. Johnson, the authour of the Rambler, 

























































































who wrote the life of the authour, 
and added -several notes besides those 
of Mr. Upton. Mr. Johnson gave it 





to Mr. Bennet, for his advantage ” (Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson [Oxford, 1934], I, 464n). 
The Advertisement joined to the Proposals 
circulated in January, 1758 was assigned to 
Dr. Johnson by an anonymous contributor 
to the European Magazine in July, 1789. 
The “Mr. Upton” mentioned in Davies’ 
letter was the Rev. James Upton, who in 
1711 published an edition of The Schole- 
master with explanatory notes, and in 1743 
issued a revised edition. 

As far as Johnson’s edition of Ascham’s 
works is concerned, Bennet’s contribution 
was probably restricted to reading the 
proofs. Although Dr. Birkbeck Hill be- 
lieved Davies exaggerated Johnson’s contri- 
bution to the edition, as one of the publishers 
Davies may be assumed to have known the 
true state of facts. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica also erred in 
giving 1771 as the year of Johnson’s (or 
Bennet’s) edition of Ascham’s works. The 
date of publication was 1761. Boswell in- 
cluded Johnson’s composition of “ The Life 
of Ascham ” and the Dedication to the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, prefixed to the edition of 
Ascham’s works, among Johnson’s activities 
for the year 1763, which may have been the 
start of the confusion as to date. James 
Carlisle, in his introduction to A Memoir of 
Roger Ascham “By Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D.,” gives the date of the “ English 
Works of Roger Ascham” as 1763, and 
repeats the error on the title page of his 
book. 

No doubt Carlisle relied upon Boswell 
source. The true date of the edition, 
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1761, was given on the title page, but at the 
time Carlisle’s book appeared (New York, 
1890), copies of the original edition were 
extremely rare, as they were until recently. 
Moreover, Boswell, so reliable a fount of 
information in other matters, must have 
seemed equally trustworthy in this. 


LIONEL BRAHAM. 


University College of Arts and Science, 
New York University. 


BOSWELL’S LANGTON AND THE 
RIVER WEY 


BE AUSE of its focus on the character of 

Dr. Johnson and the resultant neces- 
sary limitations, Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
does not always present its subsidiary 
characters as completely as one might wish. 
The reader’s curiosity is fequently aroused 
by glancing references to seemingly impor- 
tant incidents or situations in the lives of 
these secondary personages, a curiosity that 
Boswell seldom satisfies. While this is no 
disadvantage in a study devoted principally 
to Johnson, it has limited our knowledge of 
a number of his friends who, in themselves, 
are worthy of closer acquaintance. 

Bennet Langton (1737-1801), one of John- 
son’s best friends and the editor of his Latin 
verses, plays, both directly and indirectly, an 
important role in the Life. Not only does 
Boswell describe a number of incidents in 
which Langton was involved, but he also 
reproduces the text of letters written to 
Langton by Johnson. In addition, Langton 
is often the subject of recorded conversa- 
tions between Boswell and Johnson. This 
extensive material gives the reader of Bos- 
well’s Life an excellent picture of Langton as 
seen by his friends. ‘ Worthy’ Bennet Lang- 
ton is presented as an impractical scholar, 
an over-devoted father, and a deeply reli- 
gious man totally incapable of coping with 
the insistent demands of a material and 
commercial world. His inability to manage 
his finances is constantly in the pages of the 
Life and in Boswell’s journals, the subject 
of Johnson’s conversations and the object of 
his friendly but sharp ridicule.’ Even Lang- 

‘See, for instance, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, eds. 
G. B. Hill and L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934-1950), 
III, 93, 128, 315, 317; IV, 362. Boswell’s editors 
draw attention to the fact that Langton is often 
the subject of conversation in the Life, Powell 
commenting, ‘The frequency with which Bennet 


Langton’s foibles, ‘bad management’, ‘coarse 
table’, and habit of introducing unsuitable or con- 
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ton’s son, George, according to Mrs. Piozzi, 
complained of his father’s conduct of finan- 
cial matters.” 

It is very clear that Langton’s circle con- 
sidered him a decidedly inept businessman, 
and this is the judgment which appears in 
their accounts and memoirs. Although 
much is said of his financial inadequacies, 
only infrequently is any suggestion given 
that Langton attempted to prevent in any 
way the progress of financial decay; and 
these attempts are usually considered fruit- 
less or inadvisable. Johnson told Boswell 
in 1773 that “if he were Langton, he would 
go resolutely to France, and live on £100 a 
year rather than sell a mass of land which 
his family could never get back.”* In 1778, 
he wrote that Langton “has laid down his 
coach, and talks of making more contrac- 
tions of his expence: how he will succeed I 
know not. It is difficult to reform a house- 
hold gradually; it may be better done by a 
system totally new. I am afraid he has 
always something to hide. When we pressed 
him to go to [Langton], he objected the 
necessity of attending his navigation; yet he 
could talk of going to Aberdeen, a place 
not much nearer to his navigation.” 

Langton’s ‘navigation’ is one business 
venture which, though alluded to occasion- 
ally both by Johnson and by Boswell, has 
not received much attention. It does not 
seem to have been considered particularly 
important or much of an asset, for it is seldom 


troversial subjects are mentioned under a thin dis- 
guise, is one of the astonishing features of the 
Life” (Life, I, x. See also III, 48 n. 4). Con- 
sidering the amount of time Langton and Boswell 
spent together going over material for the Life 
(see, for instance, Private Papers of James Boswell, 
eds. Geoffrey Scott and F. A. Pottle [New York, 
1928-1934], XI, 253; XIII, 226; and Life, IV, 1-2), 
it seems likely that Boswell showed his friend the 
passages relating to him and that he at least 
thought that Langton did not mind. It is quite 
possible that Langton, who seems to have been 
one of the mildest-tempered men who ever lived, 
did not have any strenuous objections, for there is 
no evidence in Boswell’s journals nor in the corre- 
spondence between the two men that he ever com- 
plained of the treatment he received in the Life. 

2“ Poor Mr. Langton’s Account of his good 
Father bursting with Greek & Religion, as he Said, 
& leaving him the Estate—diminished 4000£ o’ 
Year—and then exclaims the Man—Johnson could 
say—Sit anima mea cum Langtono! A fine Fellow 
to take a Chance of Heaven with! that has ruined 
me and my Seven Children” (Thraliana: The Diary 
of Mrs. Hester Lynch Thrale {Later Mrs. Piozzi| 
1776-1809, ed. Katharine C. Balderston [Oxford, 
1942], I, 108 n. 3). 

> Private Papers, VI, 101. * Life, III, 362. 
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mentioned either in Johnson’s correspon- 
dence or in his conversations as reported by 
Boswell, although he was aware of the busi- 
ness as early as 1771.° By the time he wrote 
his will, however, he apparently believed 
that it was successful, for the £70 annunity 
he arranged for his Negro servant, Francis 
Barber, was secured on Langton’s profits 
from the navigation of the River Wey in 
Surrey.® Boswell was also familiar with the 
canal business and knew a number of per- 
sons who were involved in it with Langton.’ 
At least once, he was employed by Langton: 
he wrote in his Journal for Friday, 30 March 
1787, that he “resolved to go only into 
Surry, for the assizes of which I had a 
general retainer of five guineas*® for Lord 
Portmore and Mr. Langton.”’ These pass- 
ing references to the Wey Navigation do not 
reveal much information, the scanty material 
included in the Life being only slightly 
amplified in Boswell’s more recently pub- 
lished journals. Yet, aside from these few 
references, Langton’s efforts to increase his 
income through the Wey Navigation seem 
to have been generally ignored; and modern 
scholars have not thought to investigate 
either the circumstances by which Langton 
became associated with the Navigation or 
the results of this association. Such an 
investigation, however, reveals that Lang- 
ton’s financial affairs, while undoubtedly un- 
satisfactory, were not quite so hopeless as 
Boswell and his friends sometimes have led 
posterity to believe, and also makes known a 
side of Langton only hinted at in the Life 
of Johnson. 

The Navigation of the River Wey in 
Surrey, between Guildford and the Thames, 
was begun before the Civil War by Sir 

* Life, Il, 136. 

**“ And the payment of the said Annuity or 
Annual Sum of seventy pounds is further secured 
by the said Bennet Langton and made payable out 
of and chargeable upon a moiety or half part of a 
certain duty arising out of the profits of the Naviga- 
tion of the Wey in the County of Surrey” 
(Memorial preserved in the Record Office, quoted 
by A. L. Reade, Johnsonian Gleanings {London, 
1909-1952], II, 59n.). See also Life, IV, 401ff. 

7On Tuesday, 8 October 1793, Boswell drank a 
glass of wine with Langton at the home of George 
Stubbs, “‘an eminent Solicitor and great manager 
of his [Langton’s] canal business,” whom he found 
“to be a steady, sensible, and hearty man.” Charles 
Colyear, third Earl of Portmore and a_ business 
associate of Langton, was also there (Private 
Papers, XVIII, 216). 

*The retainer is in the collection of Boswell 
Papers at Yale University. 
* Private Papers, XVII, 20. 
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Richard Weston of Sutton Place, through 
whose land the river ran. It was finally 
opened, after Weston’s death, in November 
1653. At that time, it produced from £800 
to £1,500 a year. Because of the way in 
which the Navigation was organized,'° there 
was great legal confusion from the time it 
was opened until 1670. Finally, in 1671, 
Thomas Tindall (also recorded as Tyndale) 
and Thomas Cressy, who had reached an 
agreement with Weston’s heir, applied for and 
obtained an Act of Parliament “ for preserv- 
ing and settling the River Wey, in the 
County of Surrey.”'' This, however, did not 
give them control; so, in 1674, they entered 
into articles with a Mr. Dickenson of the 
Middle Temple, who had purchased many 
interests, by which it was agreed to unite 
their interests and to divide the whole profits 
into two equal moieties, one moiety to Tin- 
dall and Cressy, the other to Dickenson, 
The three were appointed Managers and 
Receivers of the River by the Trustees; but 
they still were unable to assume complete 
control, for certain individuals refused to 
give up their interests in the Navigation. 
Dickenson died 10 November 1675, leaving 
his rights to Mrs. Anne Smithsby and others, 
who later released their claims to her. 
Finally, in August 1677, Tindall, Cressy, 
and Mrs. Smithsby got possession of the 
Wey Navigation. They found it “in a most 
ruined condition, partly from the neglect of 
those who had held it, partly from the con- 
duct of Sir Nicholas Stoughton, of Stoke, 
who, probably because he had not been able 
to get his claim satisfied, had caused five of 
the Locks to be cut down, and breaches to 
be made in the banks.”’? By decree of the 
Court of the Exchequer they were obliged 
to pay Sir Nicholas Ss. 6d. for passing every 
barge down by Stoke Mills, which belonged 
to him. However, after advancing money 


 Weston’s estate had been confiscated during 
the Civil War, but he obtained money from a Mr. 
James Pitson. An Act was passed to authorize 
the making of the river navigable, and the work 
was divided into twenty-four shares (twelve to be 
Sir Richard’s); twelve of them to be divided among 
those willing to pay 250 pounds a share. Sir 
Richard’s death apparently complicated this organ- 
ization (Information on the origin and organization 
of the Wey Navigation has been taken from The 
History and Antiquities of the County of Surrey, 
eds. Owen Manning and William Bray [London, 
1814], II, lv-lix. I am indebted to C. H. Thomp- 
son, Esq., County Archivist for Surrey, for suggest- 
ing this work as a possible source of information). 
Manning and Bray, p. Ivii. 
* Tbid., pp. lvii-lviii. 
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for repairs and settling the lawsuit with Sir 
Nicholas, Tindall, Cressy, and Mrs. 
Smithsby seem to have been free from 
further disputes, ““and from that time the 
representatives of these parties have quietly 
enjoyed the profits of the River, which have 
since been very considerably augmented.”’** 
In 1676, Cressy died. His share was appar- 
ently purchased by Tindall or his descen- 
dants. Mrs. Smithsby conveyed her moiety 
to an Anthony Gawdy in 1679 and died 
shortly thereafter. This moiety later came 
into the possession of the Portmore family. 
Tindall died in 1681, leaving Mary his sole 
daughter and heir. She, in 1684, married 
George Langton, Bennet Langton’s grand- 
father, bringing Tindall’s moiety into the 
Langton family. 

It was through this series of events and 
transactions that Bennet Langton found 
himself in business with the Portmore 
family: first, until 1785, with Charles Col- 
year (1700-1785), second Earl of Portmore; 
later, with his son, William Charles (1747- 
1823), the third Earl.’* At times, it is appar- 
ent, the business did not prove too profit- 
able;'> but in 1778, an act was passed 
authorizing the creation of a navigable canal 
from Basingstoke in Hampshire “to com- 
municate with the River Wey in the Parish 
of Chertsey in Surrey, by which this Canal 
was to join... [the Wey Navigation] above 
New-haw Lock, and the Proprietors of the 
Wey were to receive one shilling per ton for 
passing thereon to the River Thames, and 
were to make their Locks between the junc- 
tion and the Thames, 81 feet long, and 
14 feet wide.”'® There was apparently some 
skulduddery involved in the organization 
and construction of the Basingstoke Canal, 
but it did not work to the disadvantage of 
Langton and the Portmores.'’ After its con- 

" Tbid., p. \Wiii. 

“The Langtons and the Portmores were also 
rather distantly related by marriage: Mary (1753- 
1799), the stepdaughter of Langton’s wife, Lady 
Rothes, married, on 5 November 1770, the third 
Earl, then Viscount Milsington (The Complete 
Peerage, by G. E. C[okayne] and others [London, 
1910-1953], X, 606). Before marrying Langton, 
Lady Rothes had been the wife of John, ninth Earl 
of Rothes. The Portmores and the Langtons fre- 
quently met socially. 

** Soon after your departure,’ Dr. Johnson 
wrote to Langton on 20 March 1771, “I had the 
pleasure of finding all the danger past with which 
your navigation was threatned”’ (Life, II, 136). 


**Manning and Bray, p. Iviii. 
the 


“This undertaking has_ benefited Pro- 


prietors of the River Wey, but has been a most 
unfortunate one for those who ventured their 
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struction, the profits of the Wey Navigation 
seem to have been fairly high and fairly con- 
sistent,'* which fact seems to indicate that 
Langton’s finances were at least not in a dis- 
astrous condition, and that he had a fairly 
regular income on which he could depend."* 

Although Boswell was undoubtedly aware 
of Langton’s business endeavors, since they 
frequently spoke of each other's finances in 
their conversations, such business was not 
germane to the Life of Johnson and was not 
necessary to the essentially accurate, but in- 
complete, characterization of Langton, the 
supporting player. Like all of Johnson’s 
friends, though, Langton led a life of his 
own apart from the distinguished Doctor; 
and that part of his life is almost, if not 
equally as important as the part described by 
Boswell: for it brings to the fore elements 
of his personality ignored by Boswell which 
further help to explain Langton’s interest for 
Johnson and, consequently, Johnson him- 
self. In addition, and by no means of least 
importance, Langton is interesting in his 
own right and deserves to be better known, 
as do many of the other men and women 
who populate Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

C. N. FIFER. 

Stanford University, California. 
money on the flattering and fallacious representa- 
tions of the Schemers who undertook it (ibid.). 

'* For the last six years of Langton’s life (1796- 
1801), the average tonnage of barges using the 
Wey Navigation was approximately 27,689 tons 
per year. For the same period, loads which passed 
from the Basingstoke into the Wey or from the 
bey into the Basingstoke averaged approximately 
13,850 tons per year (ibid., p. lix). 

**In an_unpublished letter among the Boswell 
Papers at Yale University, Langton wrote to Bos- 
well that the Wey Navigation had proved advan- 
tageous to him and to his family. That he was in 
constant financial straits is not difficult to under- 
stand, for it must be remembered that Langton was 
the father of ten children, all of whom lived at 
least to adolescence, and that they must have been 
a constant drain on his pocketbook. Most students 
of Boswell and Johnson have assumed that there 
were only nine children in the Langton family (see, 
for instance, R. W. Chapman ed., The Letters of 
Samuel Johnson [Oxford, 1952], III, 390; and 
Balderston, Thraliana, I, 108, n. 3). I am indebted 
to Miss Adela Langton of Langton, and the Rever- 
end Mr. R. S. Moss-Blundell, Rector of St. Peter 
and St. Paul’s Church, Langton, Spilsby, Lincoln- 
shire, for a correct list of Bennet Langton’s 
children. 

George Langton’s bitterness, while no doubt 
deserved and defensible, might very well have been 
partly the result of Langton’s disposal of his moiet 
of the Wey Navigation, for George did not inherit 
it from his father. It was settled on Lady Rothes 
for her life (Manning and Bray, p. lviii). George 
died in 1819, Lady Rothes in 1820. 
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GOLDSMITH ATTRIBUTIONS IN 
THE “WEEKLY MAGAZINE” 


N 1935, Professor Arthur Friedman dis- 
covered the connection of Goldsmith 
with the Weekly Magazine, of which only 
one file, of the first four numbers, is extant.’ 
Goldsmith must have been writing for the 
Weekly, for two of his acknowledged essays, 
“Serious Reflections on the life and death 
of the late Mr. T——- C——, by the ordin- 
ary of Newgate” and “ The Double Meta- 
morphosis: A Tale,” appeared first in its 
second number, and two essays in its first 
two numbers were reprinted in the Lady’s 
Magazine while he was the editor of that 
periodical. On the basis of this close rela- 
tionship, Mr. Friedman made several ascrip- 
tions, on some of which I have found more 
internal evidence—two for and two against. 
In the “ Introduction” prefacing the first 
number of the magazine (December 29, 
1759) are a few parallels to Goldsmith’s 
writings not mentioned by Mr. Friedman, 
and note of them may strengthen the already 
strong evidence. The writer satirizes the 
usual introduction to a periodical, as Gold- 
smith had recently done in the Bee, in Octo- 
ber, 1759, and was to do again in an essay 
for Lloyd’s Evening Post in February, 1762. 
The writer, like Goldsmith, stresses the 
hypocrisy of these introductions: 


An Introduction is as naturally expected 
to a magazine, as a prologue to a play; 
and the town must be informed of every 
reason, but the right one, for the author’s 
intrusion. First, the dearth of wit, which 
he intends to supply; next, the necessity of 
his undertaking, and the great want the 
public lies under of such a performance. 
Besides this, the author’s benevolence, the 
reader’s indulgence, the superior excel- 
lence of his own materials, and the flimsy 
texture of others, are all produced to pal- 
liate his offences, or countenance his peti- 
tion. .. . the design of every writer is not 
so much to supply the wants of the public, 
as to relieve his own.? 


' Arthur Friedman, ‘* Goldsmith and the Weekly 
Magazine,’ MP, XXXII (1935), 281-99. 

>The Weekly Magazine: or, Gentlemen and 
Lady’s Polite Companion, I (London: I. Pottinger, 
1760), ii-iii. For parallels, see: ‘* Introduction,” 
Bee, in Works, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs (London: 
G. Bell & Sons, 1884-6), 304-8; and ‘ The Indi- 
gent Philosopher. Numb. 4,” Lloyd’s Evening 
Post, Feb. 8-10, 1762, p. 142 (reprinted as Essay 
IX in Goldsmith’s Essays, 1765. Mr. R. S. Crane 
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The staff of his magazine, the writer goes op 
to say, in a passage a large part of which 
was the basis for Mr. Friedman’s ascription, 
is made up of writers for all subjects, ready 
to seize the wind from whatever quarter it 
should blow. There was enough material in 
the description of those who caught the wind 
from the east and from the “ Hibernian 
shore’ ‘to justify the attribution, and the 
remainder, on the north, is just as typical of 
Goldsmith: “ But our Northern poet is the 
bard we chiefly trust to; while the spirits of 
our whole club are frozen up with the 
severity of the season, he flourishes in all his 
verdure, and like the Glastonbury thorn, 
throws out all his blossoms in the midst of 
Christmas ” (Weekly Magazine, I, ii). Ina 
review of Wilkie’s Epigoniad in September, 
1757 (Monthly Review, XVII, 228-38), Gold- 
smith had enjoyed himself hugely at the 
expense of the inept poet, partly because he 
was a “northern bard.” 

The writer’s conclusion offers an interest- 
ing parallel to that in a paper recently dis- 
covered to be Goldsmith’s: “Thus we 
authors intend to live, laugh, sing, dance, 
and eat beef-stakes, when we can get them. 
If the public will let us be merry at night, we 
intend to make them merry by day; if they 
buy our works, oysters and porter is the 
word; if they are for wisdom, gravity, and 
dulness, they must call at another house, 
and we must be contented with sprats and 
small beer ” (Weekly Magazine, I, iii). In an 
article which was in part reprinted in Essay 
IV of Goldsmith’s Essays (1765), the follow- 
ing passage occurs: “Yes, let us drink 
porter, and eat sprats, for tomorrow we die! 
And now sprats remind me of supper. 
Reader, go home and sup when you will, I'll 
go home and sup when I can.”* 

There is also a bit of internal evidence 
that adds to Mr. Friedman’s already proved 
ascription of “On the present State of our 
Theatres ” (Weekly Magazine, #3, pp. 61-3). 
The article attacks the character of harle- 
quin and pantomimes in general, as Gold- 
smith did throughout his career. 

But two other articles seem to me not 
Goldsmith’s, or not mainly his. Mr. Fried- 
man suggests Goldsmith’s authotship of “ A 
Description of the Manners and Customs of 


discovered the Evening Post printing of the essay; 
see his New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith (Chicago: 
ey im | of Chicago Press, 1927), p. 98, n. 1). 

* Lloyd’s Evening Post, Jan. 25-27, 1762, p. 94; 


Crane,, p. 104. 
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the Native Irish, In a Letter from an English 
Gentleman,” in the first number, and indi- 
cates a few conclusive parallels to the 
acknowledged writings in the beginning and 
end of the paper. The opinions throughout 
are, as he says, generally those of Goldsmith. 
The essay remains, however, quite perplex- 
ing, in that the introductory section and the 
last paragraph show distinct traces of Gold- 
smith’s manner, while the body, a circum- 
stantial account of the author’s visit to the 
hut of an Irish peasant (about two-thirds 
of the letter), is undistinguished and matter- 
of-fact. It seems to me likely that here, as 


, in some papers in the Bee and the Citizen of 


the World, Goldsmith merely wrote intro- 
ductory and concluding passages to an 
authentic, or a previously printed, letter;* it 
is safe to say only that Goldsmith wrote 
parts of this article. 

There is also the possibility, which affects 
another attribution in the Weekly as well, 
that Goldsmith was employed by the 
periodical partly to do editorial work and 
that he touched up or added to the work of 
others. That the article is consistently in 
the first person means nothing. Goldsmith 
never scrupled to incorporate others’ writ- 
ings into his own, particularly when he wrote 
anonymously. The unlikely Young anec- 
dote in the Memoirs of M. de Voltaire and 
the doubtful personal reminiscence in the 
Life of Richard Nash, Esq. illustrate this 
attitude, while quotation marks are con- 
spicuously rare in the compilations; in these 
last, however, he sometimes made clear 
beforehand that he was what we would now 
call an editor, not the original writer.* 


‘See A. J. Barnouw, “ Goldsmith’s Indebtedness 
to Justus Van Effen,’”” MLR, VIII (1913), 319, 322; 
Arthur Friedman, ‘‘ Goldsmith and the Marquis 
d’Argens,” MLN, LIII (1938), 175-6. 

‘In his History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of George II (London: T. 
Davies, 1771), Goldsmith says in the preface (I, vi) 
that he has used chiefly Rapin, Carte, Smollett, and 
Hume in his compilation and “wherever I was 
obliged to abridge his [Hume’s] works I did it 
with reluctance . . .”; but of a more typical Gold- 
smith compilation, The Present State of the British 
Empire in Europe, America, Africa, and Asia 
(1768), a reviewer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
XXXVIII_ (1768), 340 says angrily that ‘‘ This 
seems to be a hasty and injudicious compilation, 
a mere manufacture, the author having done 
nothing but mark particular parts of certain books 
with his pen for the printer to bring together... . 
Mr. Armstrong’s account of Minorca is copied in 
the first person without the least intimation by 
whom it is written, and the work abounds with 
marks of the same negligence.” 
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Ethically his practice is not so heinous as it 
may appear—after all, in most cases where 
he borrowed quietly it was not he but his 
publishers, and afterwards literary scholars, 
who claimed authorship for him. 

A less likely ascription, which lends 
further support for the editor theory, is 
“ Some original Memoirs of the late famous 
Bishop of Cloyne,” a two-part essay in the 
first two number of the Weekly Magazine. 
The exclusive basis for the attribution is an 
anecdote involving Berkeley and Gold- 
smith’s uncle, Thomas Contarine, “ from 
whom I had the story” (Weekly Magazine, 
I, 18). This, it seems to me, is unimportant 
as evidence of authorship: the writer might 
have heard the anecdote from Contarine 
without being related to him; the anecdote 
might have been known to a writer un- 
acquainted with Contarine; or, most likely 
of all, Goldsmith, aware that a memoir of 
Berkeley was being written for the Weekly, 
might have communicated the story. Other 
evidence is lacking. Like Goldsmith, the 
writer thinks that “ Metaphysical studies are 
generally the amusement of the inquisitive ” 
(I, 18), but this is not a rare view in the 
eighteenth century; unlike him, he considers 
Swift “that lover yet derider of human 
nature ” (I. 19) and the Earl of Peterborough 
“as much an hero as ever existed in 
Romance” (1, 19). Nowhere else does 
Goldsmith mention the Earl. The writer 
praises highly Berkeley’s poetical epistles to 
Pope from England, and Goldsmith never 
mentions them in his surveys of the literature 
of the time; there is in general an esteem for 
Berkeley’s writings nowhere duplicated in 
Goldsmith.* The style of the article is often 
clumsy and always dull, the ideas are never 
special to or even characteristic of Gold- 
smith, and the external evidence—the Con- 
tarine anecdote—is untrustworthy and in- 
sufficient. There seems to be no reason for 
maintaining the ascription of this article to 
Goldsmith, though a strong possibility re- 
mains that he mentioned the anecdote to the 
colleague who wrote the essay or that, as an 
editorial worker, he inserted it in the copy. 


New York University, MORRIS GOLDEN. 


* Goldsmith’s only reference to Berkeley is in his 
History of England, in a Series of Letters from 
a Nobleman to his son (London: J. Newbery, 
1764), II, 138. He says that Berkeley “ surpassed 
all his contemporaries in subtlety of disquisition,” 
but calls this ‘‘ the mere efforts of reason which are 
exerted rather to raise doubt than procure cer- 
tainty... .” 
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BLAKE AND PERCY’S RELIQUES 


"THERE is a set of Reliques of Ancient 

English Poetry, anonymously edited by 
Bishop Percy, 1765, in the Wellesley College 
Library, on the flyleaf of which someone 
(not Blake) has written 


Mary Ann Linnell 
The gift of Mr W. Blake’ 


This was Biake’s own copy, and has, for 
instance, emendations in the text of one 
poem in Blake’s hand. With this as a com- 
fortable corroboration of their surmises, 
various critics have traced several relatively 
superficial strains in Blake’s poetry to this 
landmark of eighteenth century English 
literature. The most noteworthy and exten- 
sive of these efforts was that by Margaret 
Lowery in 1940. She found that not only 
was Blake deeply impressed by the ballads 
and folksongs, but that he seems to have 
been enough interested to model much of his 
earliest poetry on the most diverse elements 
in these volumes; for example, his “ Mad 
Song” is a remarkable composite of the six 
mad songs in the Reliques. However, she 
suggested that Blake was primarily interested 
in the material in the first volume of the set, 
and the books in the Wellesley Library seem 
to support this suggestion. In these, the 
first volume is thoroughly thumbed, particu- 
larly the second half, but “ The other two 
volumes show no particular use, making it 
seem probable that they have been added to 
the set since Blake’s ownership.”* There 
now seems to be evidence to suggest that 
Blake was quite familiar with the third 
volume of the Reliques, and that therefore it 
is safe to look for source-material through 
all of the three volumes. 

On January 10th 1802 Blake wrote to his 
friend and patron Thomas Butts from Felp- 
ham, relating his difficulties with Hayley, and 
expressing his determination to return to 
London soon. This determination he reiterated 
in two lines of verse which appear to be a 
characteristic expression of Blake’s mind 
when he turned to rhymed poetry. Butts 
and Blake exchanged poetry in their letters 
with some regularity, and the rough draft of 
one letter from Butts shows prose being re- 
worked into verse in the same way that the 
two lines Blake wrote might have been. 
Blake’s lines were: 

?M. R. Lowery, Windows of the Morning (New 


Haven and London, 1940), p. 160 
* Ibid., p. 161. 
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I hear a voice you cannot hear that says | 

must not stay 

I see a hand you cannot see that beckons me 

away* 
These lines are taken from a ballad entitled 
“Lucy and Colin”, by Thomas Tickell, 
which is printed as follows in volume three 
of the Reliques: 

I hear a voice, you cannot hear, 

Which says, I must not stay: 

I se a hand, you cannot see, 

Which beckons me away. 
Except for punctuation, which Blake habi- 
tually ignored, the only variation in the lines 
is Blake’s double substitution of “ that” for 
“Which”; there can be no doubt that he 
was quoting “Lucy and Colin”. The lines 
are perfectly straightforward; in the ballad 
they simply hint at the Gothick super- 
natural; in Blake’s use they simply empha- 
size his stated belief that he was daily and 
hourly guided by spirits. The questions of 
interest, therefore, are; where did Blake 
probably find the ballad? and what signifi- 
cance for his work in general is there in this 
probable source? 

Thomas Tickell, the ballad’s author, was a 
minor poet and politician in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, whose chief claim to 
remembrance is his close relationship with 
Addison, Pope, Swift and Steele. Neverthe- 
less, his works were frequently reprinted, 
evidently in toto, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, both by themselves and 
in conjunction with other novae of the time.‘ 
There were evidently a significant number of 
men of the time who might have mentioned 
Tickell, as Wordsworth did, as one “to 
whom Dr. Johnson justly assigns a high 
place among the minor poets, and of whom 
Goldsmith rightly observes, that there is a 
strain of ballad-thinking through all his 
poetry, and it is very attractive.”* 

In 1725 in Dublin appeared “ Lucy and 
Colin, A Song. Written in Imitation of 

* Letters from William Blake to Thomas Butts, 
1800-1803, printed in facsimile, edited by G. Keynes 
(Oxford, 1926). 

“His works were included, for example, in the 
several editions of the series for which Dr. John- 
son wrote: in The Minor Poets, London, 1749, 
Dublin, 1751; A Collection of Poems, printed for 
G. Pearch, and sold by Blake’s friend Joseph John- 
son, London, 1775; A Collection of Poems, printed 
for R. Dodsley, London, 1782; and in the editions 
of The Poets of Great Britain printed for Bell in 
Edinburgh, 1781, and for R. Anderson, London 
and Edinburgh, 1794. 

°C. Wordsworth, Memoirs of William Words- 


worth, London, 1851, volume ii, p. 221, from a 
letter of 1830. 
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William and Margaret”, a single sheet 
printed on one side. In this the stanza in 
question was printed : 

I hear the Voice you cannot hear 

That Cries I must not stay 

I see that Hand you cannot see 

That beckons me away. 
In this version are found the “ thats” which 
Blake used, but the definite article has been 
inserted before “ Hand” and “ Voice”, and 
“says ” changed to “ Cries”. These changes 
are much more important and memorable 
than those Blake made, and it seems un- 
likely that Blake saw either this sheet, or the 
few other printings of the poem which repro- 
duce this version. The stanza was usually 
printed as Percy gave it, and Blake probably 
saw it in this form. 

It is possible that Blake saw the poem in a 
volume of Tickell’s works. However, this 
seems highly unlikely, both because I have 
found no element in Tickell’s poetry which 
might have appealed to Blake, and because 
other sources are far more likely. If he did 
happen to browse through Tickell’s works, I 
can see no way in which this fact would 
throw significant light upon Blake’s mind or 
art. 

The next possibility is that Blake learned 
the ballad as a popular song. He is known 
to have been particularly fond of simple 
music, though he had no training or profes- 
sional experience. At the bluestocking 
gatherings at Mrs. Mathew’s, Blake fre- 
quently sang his own poems; “ his tunes were 
sometimes most singularly beautiful, and 
were noted down by musical professors ”’.° 
And just before he died he burst out in sing- 
ing of the things he saw in heaven. There 
can be little doubt that Blake was familiar 
with and fond of the ballads of his time. 
And evidently “ Lucy and Colin” was “a 
very popular ballad in the eighteenth cen- 
tury ” for it was reprinted several times with 
a musical accompaniment.’ Gray wrote 
that Tickell was “ only a poor short-winded 
imitator of Addison. .. . However, I forgive 

*A. Gilchrist, Life of William Blake, edited by 
R. Todd, London, 1942, p. 41, quoting J. T. Smith, 
Nollekens and his Times. 

*R.E. Tickell, Thomas Tickell and the Eighteenth 
Century Poets (1685-1740), London, 1931, p. 194. 
R. E. Tickell writes further that ‘‘ Lucy and Colin” 
is ‘‘ Tickell’s best known ballad” (p. 127); that it 
was reprinted in the Musical Miscellany; Being a 
Collection of Choice Songs, Set to the Violin and 
Flute. By the most Eminent Masters, London, 
1729, volume i, and in The Merry Musician, Lon- 
don, 1730; and that the stanza in question contains 
“The most familiar lines” (p. 127). 
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him for the sake of his ballad, which I 
always thought the prettiest in the world ”;* 
and Goldsmith said that it “is, perhaps, the 
best in our language”.° Blake might well 
have seen it in a volume for which he made at 
least six engravings after Stothard; A Select 
Collection of English Songs, anonymously 
edited by Joseph Ritson and printed for 
Joseph Johnson in 1783. Ritson said that 
“Tickell has united the tenderest sentiments 
with the most interesting narrative: Lucy 
and Colin is unrivalled ”;'° and he pointed 
out that the song had been sung to at least 
four different tunes, one of which he printed 
in his third volume. The crucial stanza, as 
he prints it in his first volume, is as Blake 
gave it except that “cries” has been substi- 
tuted for “says”. I don’t think that Blake 
would have made this change on his own 
authority, but there is a distinct possibility 
that he came across the poem as a song in 
this or a similar publication. 

However, the most likely place for Blake 
to find the ballad was in the third volume of 
Percy’s Reliques, which he almost certainly 
knew and owned. Though he may have later 
learned a tune for it, it is unlikely that the 
song was still popular enough in 1802 for 
both Blake and Butts to be confident the 
other knew it. But wherever he found the 
poem, the identification of this stray quota- 
tion in his letter serves to reaffirm the often 
forgotten fact that Blake was very much a 
man in and of the eighteenth century, and 
that, to a large extent, his genius in art, 
poetry and thought was in a reinterpretation 
or shifting of focus of elements and ideas 
relatively commonplace in his time. Unfor- 
tunately at this distance of time it is fre- 
quently difficult to hear the voices or see 
the hands that called to Blake in the 


eighteenth century. G&G &, BenTLEY, Jr. 
Oxford. 


* Correspondence of Thomas Gray, edited by P. 
Toynbee and L. Whibley, Oxford, 1935, volume i, 


. 295. 
P, The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, edited by P. 
Cunningham, London, 1854, volume iii, p. 438, 
from volume ii of The Beauties of English Poesy, 
1776. Wordsworth read “ Lucy and Colin” here. 
t A Select Collection of English Songs, volume i, 
p. Ixiv. 


SIR WILLIAM OSBORNE HAMILTON 
(cc. 131.) 
MY 


query arose from the following refer- 
ence in C. E. Bechofer Roberts’ The 
Truth About Spiritualism to the “ spirit con- 
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trol” of the well-known medium Mrs. 
Gladys Osborne Leonard: “. .. Feda, her 
spirit Control, supposed to be an (East) 
Indian girl whom Mrs. Leonard’s great- 
great-grandfather, Sir William Hamilton, 
married in the East and who died in child- 
birth about 1800 at the age of thirteen.” 

It is quickly apparent that the ancestor 
cannot have been the well-known Sir William 
Hamilton who died in 1803, and who was 
survived by his wife, the beautiful Emma. 
The only other Sir William Hamilton who 
was of ripe years ca. 1800 was Sir William 
Osborne Hamiltén, who is not in the D.N.B. 
I am indebted to Mr. A. S. White (until 
recently librarian of the War Office) for the 
following military record of Sir William 
Osborne Hamilton: 


Ensign, 34th Foot, 28 Nov. 1771; Lieuten- 
ant, 34th Foot, 6 Jan. 1776; Captain, 8th 
Foot, 22 Sept. 1783; Half Pay 1783; Major 
(Brevet) 1 Mar. 1794; Major, Ancient Irish 
Fencibles, 5 June 1799; Lt.-Colonel 
(Brevet,) 29 April 1802; Captain, 6th 
Reserve Battalion, 23 Oct. 1803; Major, 
4th Garrison Battalion, 1 Aug. 1805; 
Major, ist Foot, 28 Sept. 1804; Lt. 
Colonel, 9th Royal Veteran Battalion, 1 
Aug. 1805; Lt.-Colonel, 8th (after 2nd) 
Royal Veteran Bn., 25 Oct. 1805; Retired 
on full pay, May 1816; he served in 
America with the 34th Regiment during 
the War of Independence, in Minorca and 
Egypt with the Ancient Irish Fencibles, 
and in  Heligoland, where he was 
Governor, with the 8th Royal Veterans. 
It does not seem possible, from this 
record, that he could ever have served in 
India. He died 5 June 1818. The Regis- 
ters of Widows Pensions for the years 
1818-1819 show no entry of a pension paid 
to a widow of Lt. Colonel Hamilton. 


To the foregoing may be added the detail 
that Hamilton was created a Knight 
Bachelor on 25 May 1815 for his services as 
Governor of Heligoland. If he was married, 
it seems highly improbable that he was 
married in India, or that his wife was an 
Indian girl of about thirteen in 1800, when 
Hamilton must have been approaching fifty. 
Conceivably some affair with a Red Indian 
girl during the American war was the basis 
of the story, but that is mere surmise. While 
some engaged in psychical research hold that 
it is not important if the Feda story is ficti- 
tious provided her messages are significant, 
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it seems to me that it is of interest to know 
whether a “ spirit control” is able or willing 
to tell the truth about its former life. 


W. H. W. SABINe. 








G. M. HOPKINS: THE WINDHOVER 
(cci. 169) 


I WISH to submit yet another interpreta. 

tion of Hopkins’s “ buckle.” The hunting 
habits of the kestrel are sufficiently stereo. 
typed for the reader of the poem to recog. 
nise the pattern. The bird will hover, facing 
into the wind (and hence the parochial name 
“ Windhover ”’), with as little movement in 
his taut wings as in the arms of a consum- 
mate horseman. Then, finding no game, he 
will move off to another pitch, swooping and 
diving about the sky. Finally, hovering once 
more, he will see the tell-tale movement 
below him; then, suddenly resigning his 
pride of place, even as if incapacitated or 
broken, he will stick out his feet, buckle up 
his wings and drop vertically. The glorious 
control of the wind is now gone—the rider 
thrown from the horse. But whereas seen 
from below the bird had been merely a dark 
entity against the sky, now, in his descent, 
there is another kind of beauty as the copper 
colouring of the wings comes into view and 
the red back flashes in the sun like fire. 
Such a naturalistic interpretation of Hop- 
kins’s lines does not substitute for symbolic 
or metaphorical readings. But it seems 
worth while to point out that this, or some- 
thing very like it, was what Hopkins saw 
that morning. 


A. KINGSLEY WEATHERHEAD. 























NINETEENTH CENTURY ICE- 
IMPORTATION 
(Continued from page 131) 


THis firm apparently always used wells or 

underground structures for their stores, 
but other ingenious people adapted existing 
buildings for the purpose. For instance 
John Turner fitted up an old boiler house 
25’ long, 26’ 6” wide and 33’ high, at the 
Ranelagh Works, Pimlico, to receive block 
ice in 1848. Since then many other ice stores 
had been erected in or near the Metropolis. 
Mr. Morgan (unidentified) had several of 
great length and width at Barking. Mr. 
Gatti had built a large one in the Wharf 
Road, Caledonian Road. The largest store 
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that had been built by about 1877 was one 
Turner put up for T. Charles in 1859-60. 
This was at Lindsey Place, Chelsea. A view 
of it was depicted in the J/lustrated London 
News, November, 1861, probably just after 
completion. 

Similar storehouses were built at other 
ports of entry of ice cargoes, and Mr. A. W. 
Morant, then Borough Engineer at Norwich, 
described them.’* At the large fishing 
stations, such as Yarmouth and Lowestoft, it 
was the custom in 1877 to send out ice to 
the fishing boats in fast sailing cutters; the 
fish was packed in hampers with layers of 
ice and thus better preserved than formerly. 
This must have been a natural development 
of a much earlier and smaller luxury enter- 
prise begun half a century before. In 1820 
a London fishmonger, George Dempster, 
successfully worked out a plan for transport- 
ing fish in ice, but it was so expensive that he 
was only able to employ it to bring to Lon- 
don the best Scotch salmon for which he 
could charge a high price. When ice became 
cheaper, and particularly with the improve- 
ment in rail communication, fresh sea fish 
began to appear in the markets of inland 
towns—an enterprise that had _ been 
attempted by John Tull in the mid-18th cen- 
tury. “It is from this period ... about 1850 
that we can date the decline in popularity of 
salted and pickled herrings for so many cen- 
turies one of the chief foods of the inland 
population.”’’” 

Messrs. H. T. Ropes had an ice store in 
Norfolk St., Liverpool. Curiously enough 
there was a fire there in May 1899.'* This 
firm had a monoply of importing natural ice 
into the town from 1882 to 1900, and per- 
haps later. They delivered it in ordinary 
carts. No English ice was used there, but 
the native commodity was used in neigh- 
bouring small towns. 

By 1900 this trade was declining because 
ships were provided with refrigerating 
machinery, and these had apparently formed 
the main avenue of the trade. There was 
no demand in Liverpool itself at all propor- 
tionate to that of London. The restaurants 
would take very little, and the private house 
trade was very uncertain being dependent 
upon the weather. The natural ice trade had 
already become for this firm the most uncer- 


- Se oe of Architecture c. 1877. 
C. Drummond and Anne Wilbraham. The 
Engilshmiar'e Food. 1939, p. 366. 
™* Cold Storage Rev. 1899, p. 18. 
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tain in the world, and Ropes inclined to the 
opinion that it was the same for manufac- 
tured ice.’® . 

It is noteworthy that the St. Ives Co- 
-operative Ice Company proposed to build a 
store in that town for four to five thousand 
tons in 1902.”° This is an indication of the 
widespread nature of the trade, which 
reached its zenith at about the turn of the 
century. In 1898 cargoes were landed at 22 
ports in Great Britain and 6 in Ireland. 
Ports of arrival and quantities landed 


were :?" 
Port tons Value £ 
London 188,753 145,156 
Grimsby 75,493 38,960 
Hull 25,345 17,903 
Liverpool 14,214 12,004 
Southampton 6,500 3,919 
Plymouth 4,311 4,311 
Goole 4,230 2,762 
Hartlepool 3,940 1,970 
Bristol 3,732 3,731 
Newhaven 1,606 878 
Folkestone 1,206 1,196 
Dover 1,138 722 
Newcastle 880 880 
Swansea 788 679 
Newport 313 250 
Cardiff 300 175 
Glasgow 14,430 13,225 
Leith 6,260 5,212 
Aberdeen 3,760 2,550 
Dundee 1,100 930 
Grangemouth 530 363 
Granton 50 35 


When ice was first stored it was used only 
for domestic purposes, for cooling drinks 
and summer foods, for making water ices 
and for reducing the temperature of living 
rooms, stuffily overfurnished, probably with 
closed windows, and in houses with inade- 
quate systems of drains. It was useful, too, 
in illness, fevers, concussion and so on. By 
the 1850’s it was also used in ice-boxes, 
drawers, and so on for keeping meat and 
poultry fresh in shops, at clubs and 
restaurants, and in the larger private houses, 
as well as on Transatlantic steamers.** 

The first commercial use of ice was in the 
fish trade, and, quite apart from the pre- 
servation of freshness in sea food, this was 


»* Tbid., 15 Feb. 1900, p. 153. 

7° Tbid., 15 May, 1902, p. 49. 

** Ibid., 15 July, 1899. 

= Dictionary of Architecture, c. 1877. 
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almost natural because fish is the one edible 
commodity not injured by contact with ice 
or by water from its melting. 

By about 1850 however the purity of the 
food supply had begun to exercise the minds 
of persons concerned with the well-being of 
the people.** Ten years later Sir Charles 
Elliott seriously proposed that the graziers 
should undertake the ice storage of meat on 
their own premises so as to even out the 
supply to the market. Meat, he said, could 
be stored in an ice well, but must be cooked 
immediately on being taken out.”* 

Another early ifdustrial use of ice was for 
preserving yeast in breweries. Messrs. 
Flower and Sons, Brewers, of Stratford-on- 
Avon, had used it for several years for this 
as well as for other brewing purposes, but 
by 1867 they had adopted Kirk’s patent ice- 
making machine which could make three 
tons in 24 hours. In the following year 
there was a squabble between Flower and 
Sons and Truman and Hanbury, who were 
said to have infringed this patent, but the 
difference was arranged amicably.** By 
1890 dealers in fresh meat and fish would 
not have known how to carry on their trade 
in the warm season without ice, and a large 
quantity continued to be used on ocean 
liners.”° 

As the trade grew more valuable, so did 
competition. For example before 1875 the 
Lowestoft ice trade was in the hands of the 
Great Eastern Railway, but in that year 
an association of smackowners and fish mer- 
chants formed the Lowestoft Ice Company 
with £3,000 capital. This company was re- 
constructed in 1898 with a capital of £6,000. 
Its supplies came from the Norway Lake ice 
steamers. The fishery trade used most, 
especially with mackerel, but about 1,000 
tons a year was sold for table purposes. 
The Company had two store houses adjoin- 
ing the docks, but was already feeling the 
competition of the manufacturing com- 
panies. 

At the turn of the century the competition 
of artificial ice had become serious. The 
London ice merchants’ customers were then 
chiefly upper class private families and 
hotels and clubs with whom they had a large 
and old established business. This trade was 
thought to be increasing — to improve- 


*° The Englishman’s Food, pa 

** Jour. Roy. Soc. Arts, isé1, — 7. 95 and 116. 
*5 Ibid., 1867 p. 24 1868 p. 95. 

** Tbid., 1890 p. 765 
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ments in ice boxes and more general recogni. 
tion of the advantages of using ice. The ice 
merchants robustly declared that they did 
not fear the competition of ice making 
machinery.*’ Their ideas were confirmed 
when, in May 1899, the Metropolitan 
Asylum Boards contracted for a six months 
supply with three London firms.** 

The danger of the competition of manv- 
factured ice had existed for a very long time, 
and there was some show of justification for 
their optimism because this competition had 
so far proved almost abortive. So early as 
1755 a machine for making ice by reducing 
atmospheric pressure and cooling by 
evaporation was developed by William 
Cullen. During the first half of the 19th, 
century various patents were issued for ice 
machines working on this principle so that 
there was some demand for artificial ice*® in 
addition tothe supplies of native and imported 
natural ice. Indeed Drummond*® suggests 
that James Harrison, a Scottish emigrant to 
Australia, made the first not very efficient 
ice-making (? in Australia); it was based on 
a patent issued to Jacob Perkins in 1834 
(Pat. No. 6662), but it is doubtful whether 
any of these early patents covered machines 
that operated on a commercial scale. Only 
in the 1890’s was ice making as a profes- 
sional industry established in London. The 
first plant had been set up in 1870, the 
“ puffing billy ” ice making machine erected 
in that year in Ground St., Commercial 
Road “ by a retired major”’,*’ and in 1898 
Aberdeen could still not make all its require- 
ments for about three weeks during the busy 
herring season. Some Norwegian ice was 
used in that place and some was used by the 
fresh herring exporters. 

Clearly then battle had been joined between 
artificial and natural ice by 1900 and the 
London trade in ice had fallen very largely 
into the hands of the largest firm, the United 
Carlo Gatti and Stevenson and Slaters Ltd. 
They were then dealing in natural ice, but at 
some slightly later date installed several ice- 
making plants to supply their requirements. 
Evidence of the almost monopolistic charac- 
ter of the trade is provided by the fact that 
the Butcher’s Trade Society in December 
1901 tried to resist increased charges by this 

** Cold Storage Rev. iets pp. 123/4. 

** Tbid., 15 June, 1899, p. 35. 

* Letter from low ‘Temperature Research 
Station, 3rd Jan. 1946. 
°° Op. cit., p. 383. 
= Cold Saleas Rev. August 1898, p. 66. 
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company, and joined with the restaurant 
proprietors, poulterers, fish mongers and 
provision dealers, both wholesale and retail, 
to negotiate price levels with them.*? 

Artificial ice soon became cheaper than 
“imported ” natural ice, and the bold stand 
of the ice importers could not stay progress. 
The last importation took place in 1933. 
Meanwhile since the installation of the 
“puffing billy,” invention had been busy. 
The Windhausen vacuum machine was in- 
vented and made ice direct from water in 
the same year, 1870, although it could use 
sulphuric acid if necessary. It was not until 
1881, after several improvements had been 
made in the process, that a machine was 
built and erected at the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company’s premises at Bayswater. This was 
afterwards removed to the Lillie Road, Earls 
Court. It was designed to produce from 12 
to 15 tons of ice a day, and attracted con- 
siderable attention. By the 90’s other firms 
had entered in the business of making 
refrigerating machines.** 


G. E. FusseELL, F.R.Hist.Soc. 


** Thid., 15 December 1901, p. 246. 
re Williams, Mechanical Refrigeration, 4th 
ed. 5 


ADDENDA et CORRIGENDA 
(Continued from page 53) 
Ill THE THOMASSETS’ SCHOOL 

N. & Q. 195, 1950, 54. 

Three contributions can be made to the 
history of the Thomassets’ girls’ school in 
London. The first is in the Life’ of the 
artist Jean-Etienne Liotard (1702-1789) 
where it is stated that he visited the 
demoiselles Thomasset in their famous 
school in London, and that he may have 
given art lessons there according to a tradi- 
tion preserved by M. Davall-de St. Georges 
of Vevey. The date of the visit is not speci- 
fied, but Liotard was in London in 1753 and 
> 1772. The latter is the more probable 
ate. 

The second contribution is an entry in the 
travel diary? of Philip Yorke, afterwards 
Earl of Hardwicke (1757-1834) for 31 May 
1779. He wrote at Orbe: “we stopped 
here a few hours to pay a visit to the old 


EB. Humbert, A. Revilliod and J. W. R. Tilanus: 
La vie et les oeuvres de Jean Etienne Liotard, 
Amsterdam, 1897. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 36259. 
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Miss Thomassiets who after having kept a 
boarding School in London for 20 years are 
come to end their days in their native 
place.” It is clear from this that some of 
Yorke’s female relatives must have been 
educated at the Thomassets’ school. 

The same conclusion emerges from the 
fact that Edmund Davall was introduced to 
Sir James Edward Smith* by Mary, 
Marchioness of Rockingham (1736-1804), 
who referred to Davall’s mother (Charlotte 
Thomasset) as “a valuable beloved parent.” 

Sophie von Laroche in London in 1787 
referred to a girls’ school in Queen’s Square, 
but it was not the Thomassets’. 


IV EDMUND DAVALL 


Proc.Linn.Soc.Lond. 159, 1947, 42. 

The extent to which the population of 
Orbe was addicted to card-playing emerges 
from the following letter‘ from Edmund 
Davall to Sir James Edward Smith: 

‘Orbe, Jan. 11, 1793. . . . In rising from 
table one day after dinner, the eldest of my 
aunts, aged 84 years and three months, in 
all appearance in better health than myself 
(the son of a sister 20 years younger than 
her), fell after having half crossed the room, 
exactly as if struck by lightning, and from 
that moment never uttered one word. Her 
last conversation was as gay as you can 
imagine; and the evening before she had 
played at quadrille as usual. By-the-by, 
such is their eternal habit of Cards, that we 
have had an example this autumn of one 
man dying, his cards in his hand. Great 
God! what a death...’ 

The aunt was Anne-Louis (‘ Nanette’) 
Thomasset, the senior of the sisters who 
kept the girls’ school in London, born 1708, 
died 1792. Davall’s mother Charlotte 
Thomasset was born 1728. 

Davall’s house at Orbe is identified by a 
document in the Archives du Canton de 
Vaud (Ea 14, Orbe), dated May 1798. It 
states that Davall had been established at 
Orbe for 20 years, that he lived at 17 Rue 
des Boucheries (the main Street), and that 
he had 2 valets and 2 servants. It goes on: 
“Chez le citoyen Davall est un de ses amis 
par permission de la Chambre administra- 
tive, son nom est Brecy [recte Bracy] Clarck 
[Clark] de Londres.” 

* Memoir and Correspondence of the late Sir 


James Edward Smith, London, 1832. | 
ne Linnean Society of London, Smith MSS. 14, 
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Davall made a poignant reference to the 
French Revolution in his letter® of October 
12, 1792 to Sir James Edward Smith: 

‘I had yesterday a young man with me 
who has escaped the massacre of the Swiss 
Guards at Paris, in a manner almost 
miraculous.’ The survivors were so few 
that it might be possible to identify him. 

Some details of Davall’s early ancestors 
are given in Publications of the Huguenot 
Society of London, 18, 1911, where it is 
stated that Thomas Davall, born at Amster- 
dam, son of Thomas Davall, was natural- 
ized an English’ subject on 17 May 1664. 
Ann Davall daughter of Abraham Potts, 
likewise born at Amsterdam, was denizated 
on 9 April 1687. This lady was presum- 
ably the one who died in 1700 aged 80, 
widow of Thomas Davall who died in 1660 
aged 44, and mother of the new citizen of 
1664. : 


V. MRS. ANN YOSY 

N. & Q. 194, 1949, 61; and Hesperia, 
Ziirich, 2, 1951, 104. 

A visit to Mrs. Yosy at Uetendorf in 1818 
is given in the MS. travel diary of Oswald 
Smith in the Library of the Alpine Club. 

“We had an invitation to go and break- 
fast with Madame Yososy at Utendorf with 
whom a young friend of Mr. S[ykes]’s is at 
school & arranged to accept it. 

“Saturday 25 July [1818] Thun, Uten- 
dorf Berne. We left Thun for Utendorf, & 
in our road there met Mrs. Y. with John 
Hotham: we retd. & all breakfasted at her 
house which is a better kind of Swiss farm 
house situated most romantically. Mrs. Y. 
is an author, her works are a History of 
Switzerland, some accounts of Germany’s, 
& a Novel. This last work I have seen & 
do not admire. The two former I have not. 
Mr. Y. is a plain farmer who superintends 
the cultivation of his land. He told us that 
the land in this Canton was parcelled out 
to many proprietors, each of whom lived on 
his own Property & managed it without the 
aid of servants. Very few farms contain 
more than 50 to 60 acres & hardly any let 
to tenants. After breakfast we walked to 
a spot about a mile from the house where 
we enjoyed a superb view (as fine as any in 
Switzerland, Mrs. Y. told us) of the Lake 
of Thun, its town, the fine range of the 


ees Society of London, Smith MSS 14, 
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Stockhorn & the Jungfrau and Wetterhom 
as a background.” 


VI. WYTTENBACH’S ENGLISH FRIENDS 

N. & Q. 194, 1949, 294. 

The “young Englishman of Quality” 
who was travelling with Zimmermann ip 
1787 is identified as William Assheton Har- 
bord, afterwards 2nd Lord Suffield (1768. 
1850), from a remark by Sir James Edward 
Smith® who met them. Mr. Nutcombe was 
not a member of this party, the “ three 
robust Englishmen being John Hawkins and 
Sir Harry Trelawny, Bart.,’ as previously 
related. Nutcombe turns out® to have been 
George Quicke, b. at Exeter 17 Feb. 1769, 
adm. Sidney Sussex College 8 Feb. 1787, 
LI.B. 1794, son of Rev. Nutcombe Quicke 
and of Anne née Lavington. In 1792 the 
Rev. Nutcombe Quicke assumed the sur- 
name of Nutcombe being that of his mother 
Rebecca d. of Richard Nutcombe of Nut- 
combe.? An anonymous English visitor in 
1784 has not yet been identified. 

Later visitors to Wyttenbach in Berne 
were Charles Lyell’® in 1818 and William 
Allen” in 1822. 

It seems that John Carne’s visit to Wytten- 
bach should be placed in 1822 or 1823, not 
1826, as shown by a careful comparison of 
Carne’s Letters from Switzerland and Italy 
(London 1834), and John Carne, Letters 
1813-1837, privately printed 1885. 


VIL. FRANCIS KINLOCH 


N. & Q. 193, 1948, 167. 

A reference which can only be to Francis 
Kinloch or to his brother Cleland Kinloch 
is made by Charles Maclean’? at Bordeaux 
in 1803. He wrote: 

“At Bordeaux I met with a Mr. K—, 
who had come from Charlestown, South 


*Memoir and Correspondence of the late Sir 
James Edward Smith, London, 1832. : 

*Trelawny’s presence in Switzerland in 1787 is 
proved by a letter from him to John Clayton dated 
20 June 1787 (T. W. Aveling, Memoirs of the Clay- 
ton Family, London, 1867). 

*Venn: Alumni Cantabrigienses, Part II, vol. 4, 
p. 575, Cambridge, 1951. 

* Burke’s Landed Gentry. 

Life, Letters and Journal of Sir Charles Lyell, 
London, 1881. 

" Life of William Allen with Selections from 
his Correspondence, London, 1846-7. 

‘2 Charles Maclean: An Excursion in France and 
other parts of the Continent of Europe; from the 
cessation of hostilities in 1801, to the 13th of 
December 1809, London, 1804, p. 245. 
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Carolina, on purpose to recover payment of 
bills drawn by General Leclerc, or his 
deputies, for provisions and stores furnished 
to the French army of St. Domingo. He 
met with no better success than Mr. Lindo, 
of Jamaica, who suffered so severely on a 
similar occasion, from want of honor in the 
French government. 

“Mr. K— upon learning at Bordeaux 
how the French government were in such 
cases wont to act, relinquished every idea 
of proceeding to Paris, to throw away, as 
he said, good money after bad, and deter- 
mined to return immediately to America.” 
This as we know he did not do. 

Francis Kinloch’s father was Francis 
Kinloch who married Ann daughter of John 
Cleland, President of the Council of South 
Carolina.” 

Upoon my informing the American 
Embassy in London of the existence of 
Francis Kinloch’s letters in the Libraries of 
Geneva and Schaffhausen, they were micro- 
filmed for the American Philosophical 
Society with a view to their publication by 
Dr. Felix Gilbert of Bryn Mawr College."* 


VIII. HENRY CAZENOVE 

N & Q. 193, 1948, 143; & 196, 1951, 188. 

A reference to Henry and James 
Cazenove’s visit to Chamonix in 1804 is 
made in a MS. letter’® from Marc-Théodore 
Bourrit to Jean-Nicolas Couteran the inn- 
keeper : 

“Salenches [21 aodit 1804]. Mad. Contat 
est ici retenez les cabinets de la Salle—elle 
a besoin d’étre portée au Montanvert—elle 
descendra 4 Martigni. Retenez les meilleurs 
Guides. elle a son mari & une Demoiselle 
& un grand equipage. elle a des lettres de 
Mr Pictet pour vous la recommander— 
Adieu tout a vous Bourrit. 


_ “Tl y a 4 Anglois qui logeront chez vous 
ils partent aussi mais peut-étre qu’ils iront 
du moment au Buet par Servoz. 
“ Retenez Tournier [“ l’oiseau ’’] 

le neveu [Jacques Balmat] Des Dames 

Collin 

Jacques Paccard neveu 

Pierre Balmat—vous verrez. 


“ 3 Italiens bons enfans partent pour chez 


** The Genealogist, N.S. 14, p 

“Letter from William E. LPicelbach to G. R. de 
Beer dated 6 December 1951. 

** Alpine Club, MSS Suzannet, 
graphes sur Chamonix. 


Lettres auto- 
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vous vous pouvez les loger 4 la maison du 
Pont.” 

It will be noticed that Bourrit was on the 
side of Madame Contat in her wish to 
engage Jacques Balmat Des Dames whom 
the Cazenovaes had already engaged and 
refused to give up. 


IX. SUZANNE MEDLYCOTT 


N. & Q. 195, 1950, 188. 

Mr. John Medlycott of Rocket’s Castle 
Co. Waterford, has kindly sent me a trans- 
cription of the following document in his 
possession : 

* “ Here _— the body of 

Suzanne Medlycott wife of 

Thos John Medlycott who departed 

This life Nov. 23 1750 aged 27 years. 

Here underneath this stone doth lye 

As much Virtue as could die 

Who when alive did Vigour give 

To as much Beauty as could live.” 

Tablet built into wall of Church at Loghrae 
about 2 miles from Old Castle Co. Meath & 
on property of the Nappers. 


X. CHARLES BLAIR 

Speaking of Switzerland, London, 
p. 145 

An incident in the early life of Charles 
Blair is recorded’* by James Callandar of 
Craigforth, afterwards Sir James Campbell 
of Ardkinglas. He states that Blair served 
as a subaltern in the 12th Regiment of Foot 
at the Battle of Minden in 1759. After the 
victory Blair asked his brother officers 
assembled whether in their opinion he had 
acquitted himself satisfactorily in the 
action. On their assuring him that he had, 
he announced his decision of resigning from 
the Army. 


1952, 


XI. RODOLPH VAUTRAVERS 


Notes and Records of the Roy. Soc., 4, 
1946, 216; & 8, 1950, 116. 

Through the kindness of M. Werner 
Bouorquin, Archivist and Director of the 
Musee Schwab at Bienne, I have obtained 
further information on Rodolph Vautravers 
(or Valltravers) and his house at Rockhall 
at Bienne. 

The pupil whom he had staying with him, 
Mr. Foster, got into trouble on 4 February 
1766, for holding a dance in the town hall 
when he only had permission for a recep- 


16 Memoirs of Sir James Campbell of Ardkinglas 
written by himself, London, 1832. 
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tion; and next for assaulting the guard at 
the gate with bloodshed on 1 June 1766. 
He thought it prudent to make himself 
scarce without delay, and Vautravers was 
left to pay a fine of £20. 

Vautravers refers to Mr. Foster as “at 
Sir Thomas Fluddier’s in Basinghall Street, 
London”. It would be interesting to know 
if he was John Thomas Foster the first 
husband of Elizabeth Hervey (subsequently 
Duchess of Devonshire) who at that 
moment was at Geneva learning French. 

On 23 July 1779 Vautravers entered into 
contract for the Sale of Rockhall to young 
Edward Hartopp of Little Dalby, Leicester- 
shire, who was travelling with his tutor 
Thomas Martyn F.R.S (1735-1825). The 
purchase price was 3,000 new gold Louis, 
1,000 to be paid in the course of the year 
1780 and the remainder in the following 
two years. The contract was signed on 11 
September 1779. After the payment of the 
second instalment Hartopp acquired the 
right to inhabit Rockhall. 

Meanwhile Vautravers went bankrupt. 
The Council of Bienne wrote on 7 July 1781 
to William Norton, British Minister to the 
Helvetic Confederation, saying that Har- 
topp had paid 500 Louis and had inhabited 
the house, since when he had decided to 
return the property to Vautravers foregoing 
the sum paid, and to withdraw from the 
contract. The Council asked that Hartopp 
be forced to abide by the contract. 

The receivers in bankruptcy thereupon let 
Rockhall in 1781 to Colonel James Francis 
Erskine (1743-1806) who was in Switzerland 
for the purpose of raising a regiment for 
the British East India Company. This led 
to diplomatic protests to Bienne from 
Berne, Soleure and the Bishop of Basle 
since recruiting of soldiers for Great Britain 
was prohibited (see E. Giddey: ‘James 
Francis Erskine et son régiment suisse,’ 
Revue suisse d'historie, 4, 1954, 238). 

In 1782 the bankruptcy Commission sold 
Rockhall to M. Imer-Gibolet. Vautravers 
was therefore no longer the owner when 
Cagliostro and Loutherbourg inhabited the 
house in 1787. 


XII. 
AN ENGLISHMAN’S JOURNEY THROUGH 


SWITZERLAND IN 1610 
N. & Q. 193, 1948, 4. 
The identity of the Englishman has almost 
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certainly been revealed by Mr J. W. Stoye 
in his book English Travellers abroad 
(London, 1952). On page 144 he points 
out that although E. J. L. Scott’s Index of 
the Sloane MSS. (1904, p. 324) ascribes 
Sloane MSS. 682 to Sir Thomas Lucy, there 
is no evidence to support it, while there is 
evidence that its author was Sir Thomas 
Berkeley (1575-1611) or a member of his 
suite. The reasons are that at the time when 
the author left Brussels William Trumbull 
wrote to Lord Salisbury that Sir Thomas 
Berkeley had left Brussels; and that when 
the author had arrived in Italy Sir John 
Digby wrote 20 August 1610 to Sir Dudley 
Carleton that Sir Thomas Berkeley had 
arrived in Venice. THe Director. 


Natural History Museum, S.W. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


E have an inch and a half to fill. How 
.. more wonderfully than with this 
dialogue of Christina Rossetti’s? 
Laughing Life cries at the feast,— 
Craving Death cries at the door,— 
‘ Fish, or fowl, or fatted beast? ’"— 
‘Come with me, thy feast is o’er..— 
‘ Wreathe the violets.’—* Watch them fade.’— 
‘T am sunlight.’—* I am shade.’— 
‘I am the sun-burying west.’— 
‘I am pleasure.’—‘ I am rest: 
Come with me, for I am best.’ 


*‘ A.E.” (GEORGE WILLIAM RUSSELL). 

—I am collecting letters written by 
George William Russell (1867-1935) who 
wrote and painted over the pseudonym 
“ AE”. From the material extant I am edit- 
ing a selection of the letters which will be 
published here and simultaneously in the 
United States. My work is authorised by 
Mr. Diarmuid Russell, AE’s son, who is the 
literary executor. 

I shall be most grateful to receive on loan 
any AE letters: I undertake to return them 
by registered mail within twenty-one days of 
receiving them. 

In addition I am assembling notes for a 
comprehensive bibliography of all AE’s pub- 
lished writings. Subsequently I shall be 
writing a biography of Russell. I shall be 
glad to receive any recollections of AE, notes 
of little-known pamphlets—for instance, 
those he wrote for the Oxford University 
Co-operative movement in 1914—or descrip- 
tions of extant paintings. Ay ,4n DENSON. 


84 Guilford Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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Readers’ Queries 





(FEORGE IiI: THE HEAD OF A 

STATUE.—I am trying to trace the 
head of a statue of George III which stood 
on Manhattan Island until 1776. 

The statue was erected in 1770 in Bowling 
Green, New York City, by the Provincial 
Assembly. It was designed by Joseph Wil- 
ton, original foundation member of the 
Royal Academy, 1769. The statue shows 
George III in Roman toga and laurel 
wreath, astride a large horse. 

On 9 July 1776 the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was read aloud to the troops in 
New York—the first reading there. That 
evening the soldiers and civilians pulled the 
statue to the ground and hacked it into 
pieces—it was made of lead, heavily gilded. 
Much of the lead was taken to Connecticut 
and made into bullets. Pieces of the statue 
have been found in Wilton, Connecticut—a 
few are still there in private hands. Five 
pieces are on display at the New York His- 
torical Society. 

The head, slightly mutilated, was taken by 
American soldiers to the upper end of Man- 
hattan Island and put on a pike near 18\st 
Street and Broadway. Major John Mon- 
tressor (chief British engineer) sent a spy, 
Corbie, through the lines to capture it. He 
and his friend Cox buried it possibly at 
230th Street and Broadway. 

After the British captured all Manhattan 
Island, Montressor, Corbie, and Cox 
(according to Montressor’s journals) re- 
trieved the head, and Montressor sent it to 
Lady Townshend in London. In 1778 ex- 
Governor Thomas Hutchinson of Massa- 
chusetts saw it there, he says in his journal. 
No further trace of the head has been found. 
In the nineteen-twenties a search of Bayn- 
ham Hall (the Townshend family estate in 
Norfolk) yielded nothing. Mr. T. Blakeney, 
working on the Townshend family papers, 
has found no references to this head. 


(Mrs.) Louise WILLS-SANDFORD. 


PROVINCIAL ROSES. — Since writing 

“Lucianus, Nephew to the King” (cci. 
149), in which I suggested one possible ex- 
planation of “ prouinciall Roses on my 
taz’d shooes”, I have found the following 
sentences in R. H. Barham’s short story, 
“The Leech of Folkestone ”: 
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The little man [the Conjurer] had seated 
himself in the centre of the circle upon 
the large skull, elevating his legs at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. In this posi- 
tion he spun round with a velocity to be 
equalled only by that of a teetotum, the 
red roses on his insteps seeming to de- 
scribe a circle of fire. 

Does this have a definite source in the 
tradition of magic? If so, where is there a 
record of it? If some connexion between 
Hamlet’s words and the other references to 
magic in Hamlet can be traced the result 
might be interesting. Wm. MONTGOMERIE. 

Broughty Ferry. 


"THOMAS GILLESPIE (cci. 315).—There 
is a further quotation for which |] 
should like to have the source: 


Happy the babe who privileged by fate 
A shorter labour and a lighter weight 
Received by yesterday the gift of breath 
Ordered tomorrow to return to death. 


MALCOLM USREY. 


AP OF SHROPSHIRE.—It is desired to 
trace for the purpose of carto-biblio- 
graphical description a copy of Benjamin 
Porter’s “ New and Correct Map of Shrop- 
shire”, 1734, engraved surface 164 by 12 


inches. GEOFFREY C. COWLING. 


LIFTON BINGHAM. — Could any 

reader give information respecting this 

lyric writer (author of Love’s old sweet song, 

The promise of life, &c.) who lived in Maida 

Vale in the early years of the present cen- 

tury? Is any biographical sketch available? 
PAUL FALVURY. 


ENRY ARTHUR JONES.—I should be 
most grateful if any of your readers 
could give information as to the whereabouts 
and availability of any letters of Henry 
Arthur Jones, particularly those which may 
throw light on his work and character. 


MARJORIE THOMPSON. 


JNTESTINAL FORTITUDE.—For some 

years I have been tracing the early use of 
the phrase intestinal fortitude. Can any 
reader cite a printed use of this expression 
earlier than 1936, or identify the person who 


originated it? Tom Burns HABER. 


Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Replies 





"THE ARTE OF ENGLISH POESIE (cci. 
188).—In Croft’s edition of “ The Boke 
Named the Gouernour” by Sir Thomas 
Elyot, Knt., Croft says regarding the author- 
ship of ‘ The Arte’ that “a careful examina- 
tion of documents preserved at the P.R.O. 
and of internal evidence afforded by ‘ The 
Arte’ itself, suggests the notion that this 
celebrated book was written not by George, 
but by the elder brother Richard Putten- 
ham,” and “as to its authorship ‘fame’ 
flitting like a bee from one name to another 
would at last settle upon that which by 
general consent seemed the most probable, 
and thus would enable posterity to detect in 
the anonymous author of “ The Arte of Eng- 
lish Poesie” him who, together with the 
possessions had inherited no inconsiderable 
portion of the genius of Sir Thomas Elyot.” 
The D.N.B. states: “ Although no official 
documents support Bolton’s conjecture that 
one of Elizabeth’s gentlemen pensioners was 
named Puttenham, internal evidence corro- 
borates his statement that the author of the 
‘Arte’ was one of the two sons of Robert 
Puttenham and a grandson of Sir George 
Puttenham.” (Robert Puttenham had mar- 
ried Margery the sister of Sir Thomas Elyot. 
Vol. CXCIX. 100.) 

In Notes and Queries, 11th Series, Vol. I. 
404. it is stated that Sir John Harrington in 
his own handwriting mentions “ Putnam’s 
book” which is “The Arte” and is 
addressed in 1591 to the same Richard Field 
who printed “The Arte” in 1589. Surely 
this message by Sir John Harrington to 
Richard Field is absolute proof that one of 
the two Puttenhams wrote “The Arte”. 


N. H. GRAHAM. 


PRINCE RAINIER’S ANCESTRY (cci. 

270).—Princess Charlotte, the mother 
of Prince Rainier of Monaco, was the 
illegitimate child of Prince Louis II of 
Monaco and a woman called Louvet. Her 


progress and rise in status can be traced in 
the Almanachs de Gotha of the early inter- 
war period. She was formally adopted (and 
in fact also legitimised) on 16 May 1919 and 
elevated to the rank of Duchesse de Valen- 
tinois on the same day by her grandfather 
Prince Albert, the then ruler of Monaco. 
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If rumour may be believed this act was 
very much at the instance of the French 
Government of the day which was well 
aware that in the event of Prince Louis, then 
heir apparent but unmarried, dying without 
children, the next heir to Monaco was a 
German, the Duke of Urach, the head of a 
morganatic branch of the house of Wiirt- 
temberg. 

Princess Charlotte Louis Juliette was born 
at Constantine in North Africa on 30 Sep. 
tember 1898 and married to Comte Pierre 
de Polignac on 19 March 1920. The parties 
to this marriage were divorced by decree of 
the Prince of Monaco on 18 February 1933 
and Princess Charlotte resigned her right of 
succession on 30 May 1944. Consequently 
Prince Louis II of Monaco (her father) was 
succeeded after his death (9 May 1949) by 
her son Prince Rainier. 

Until 1925 she was described as “fille 
adoptive”; in the Almanachs of 1925 as 
“fille” only; and from 1927 as “fille 
légitimée ” and given the style of Altesse 
Sérénissime. In 1930 she was described as 
Princesse héréditaire, but no official acts are 
quoted for these changes other than her 
original adoption and legitimation in May 
1919, 


It may be of interest to British readers to 
recall that the mother of Prince Louis was a 
Scot, Lady Mary Douglas Hamilton, 
daughter of the Duke of Hamilton. Prince 
Rainier mixes in his veins the best Scottish 
blood as well as the unrecorded stream of 
the Louvet family. 

MICHAEL MACLAGAN. 


{Other replies to the same effect were re- 
ceived from Mr. J. L. Gilbert and Mr. 
David G. Williamson.—ED.] 


(THE DUKE AND A PRESBYTERIAN 
(cci. 269).—This is the case of a parish 
minister, Rev. John Scoular Thomson find- 
ing a baptismal font. It was claimed by the 
Duke of Argyll. The claim was disputed 
by the clergyman and the correspondence 
columns of the ‘“‘ Glasgow Herald ” became 
quite a lively feature with letters from the 
two contestants on the following dates: 
August 20th; 23rd; 26th; Sept. 11th; 20th; 
23rd; 26th; 29th; Oct. Ist; 2nd; and Nov. 
26th, the year was 1924. 
The files of “The Glasgow Herald can 
be seen in the Mitchell Library, North St. 
Glasgow. 
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John Scoular Thomson died in Edinburgh 
on 11th November, 1938. 


JoHN Dun_vop, Librarian. 


A FOOTMAN’S FORTUNE (cci. 269).— 
This is John Raymond Way of Acton, 
Middlesex, who died on 18th August 1804, 
age 72. He held several offices under the 
patronage of the Earl of Mansfield, Lord 
Chief Justice, one of which was that of Chief 
Clerk to the Court of King’s Bench (the 
Gentleman’s magazine calls this “a very 
lucrative office ’’). He left £300,000 to Lewis 
Way of Denham (who was no relation). See 
the Gentleman’s magazine August 1804 page 
795); Scots magazine 1804 page 727; 
H. W. L. Way’s History of the Way family, 
1914. CHARLES A. TOASE. 


Wimbledon Reference Library. 


ENTON WELCH.—In reply to an in- 

quiry from Mr. John Vendal, London, 

W. 14, about Denton Welch’s place of 

burial, we are informed by his Executor 

that Denton Welch was cremated at Charing, 

Kent, but that a public resting place for his 
ashes has not yet been chosen. Ep. 


THE note on ‘ Havelok’ (p. 236) was by 
N. E. Osselton, Department of English, 
The University, Southampton. 


WOMAN BURIED IN SNOW (Snuff, cci. 

270).—This was Elizabeth Woodcock 
who on 2 Feb. 1799 returning from Imping- 
ton to Cambridge was thrown from her 
horse and then was hemmed in by the heavy 
snow. She remained there until Feb. 10 
when she was relieved and according to 
“Hone’s Every Day Book” took snuff fre- 
quently. As a result of the exposure to 
intense cold she died on 13 July 1799. 

G. A. TOMLIN. 


A LITTLE LION (cci. 133).—The lines 
should read, 
A little lion, small and dainty sweet 
(For such there be!) 
With sea-grey eyes and softly stepping feet, 
She prayed of me. 
They are from Arsinoé’s Cats, Imitation of 
the manner of the later Greek Poets, circ. 
A.D. 500, by Graham R. Tomson, pseudonym 
of Rosamund Tomson, later Marriott Wat- 
son, and appear in an anthology compiled by 
her, Concerning Cats, 1892. 


Mary PHILLIPS. 
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THE STORY OF THE PEERAGE, by 
L. G. Pine. 25s. net. Blackwood & Sons, 
Ltd. 


With the rise of feudalism there gradu- 

ally emerged throughout western 
Europe a noble élite whose position de- 
pended on their ability to fight for their 
overlord and to protect their own vassals and 
serfs. This noble class, though its original 
function was gone, survived on the Con- 
tinent as a separate, and privileged, caste till 
the Revolutions of the last one hundred and 
fifty years swept it away from country after 
country. Such a Revolution never took 
place in England. There were many reasons 
for this, but perhaps the most important was 
the strict custom of primogeniture which 
grew up in these islands. Elder sons might 
become earls, barons, or dukes, but their 
younger brothers could sit in the House of 
Commons. To-day the Queen’s first cousin, 
a king’s grandson, is only the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. Even in past centuries, when 
classes might seem to have been more rigid, 
many younger sons of the squirarchy were 
apprenticed to merchants; and nobles, such 
as the de la Pole’s, were recruited from the 
cities. Thus, when a Civil War did take 
place in the seventeenth century, it never 
developed into a class struggle. Nobles were 
fighting for both King and Parliament, the 
earl of Leicester—a Royalist—siding 
against his two sons, and Lord Saye and 
Sele—a Puritan—against his heir. 

In his very interesting book on the peer- 
age of Great Britain, Mr. Pine, the editor of 
Burke’s Peerage, brings out these points with 
great lucidity and many examples. He 
traces the peerage from the Saxon era to the 
present day, devoting chapters to the Scot- 
tish and Irish nobility and to the law lords, 
who only retain their titles for life, and who 
to-day are largely responsible for the bril- 
liance of many of the debates in the House 
of Lords. 

In a book so packed with minutiae it is 
not surprising that a few mistakes have been 
missed. Strangely enough the young Edward 
VI had never actually been created Prince of 
Wales, though the ceremony had been dis- 
cussed. Incidentally he was only nine years 
old at his accession. Again the author calls 
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Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, the ‘ last 
of the Plantagenets’. But really this epithet 
belongs to her brother, Warwick, for if the 
female line is to be taken into account, 
Henry VIII was as much a Plantagenet 
through his mother, Elizabeth of York, eldest 
daughter of Edward IV. Elsewhere when 
writing on the Tudor nobility the author 
says, ‘In all ages men of property have 
sought to exhibit their wealth by the style of 
their dwelling-places. The difference be- 
tween such men and the Tudor nouveaux 
riches was that the latter had taste in their 
buildings.’ Surély Blenheim, Stowe, and 
Holkham Hall, built by the aggrandized 
nobles of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, have artistic merit? 


These, however, are very minor criticisms 
and anyone who wishes to discover the 
devious ways in which the British nobility 
has evolved should read this book and he 
will soon realise that the old age changing, 
‘yielding place to new’, is not a recent 
phenomenon but one as ancient as our his- 
tory and the natural safety-valve of our 
Constitution. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE EDDAS, by 
J. S. Hannesson. (Cornell University 
Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
pp. xiv+110. 32s.) 

OLUME XXXVII of JIslandica is a 
supplement to H. MHermannsson’s 

“ Bibliography of the Eddas” published in 

1920 as Volume XIII of the series. The 

present work lists mainly books published 

after 1920, and extends in time up to the 
early months of 1955. A few works omitted 
from the original bibliography are included 
and occasional mistakes of that work cor- 
rected. Like its predecessor J. S. Hannes- 
son’s bibliography is divided into two sec- 
tions, the first concerned with the Semundar 

Edda and the second with the Snorra Edda. 

In each section the works are listed under 

editions, translations and critical works, and 

in the Semundar Edda section there is a 

further division of the final group into 

general critical works and those dealing with 
individual poems. Each item is numbered 
and there is careful cross-referencing of 
works that deal with more than one subject. 

Formally the present bibliography is irre- 

proachable. Its standard of accuracy is 


high, and the only mistakes found—the in- 
correct 


page-numbering of Professor 
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Turville-Petre’s review of Professor Helga. 
son’s “ Norrgn Litteraturhistorie ”, and the 
abbreviation SBYS for SBVS in item 339— 
are not such as to cause any difficulties toa 
user of the book. The high standard of 
accuracy is particularly praiseworthy in a 
book in which titles in a number of different 
languages are printed: the present reviewer 
has found no linguistic errors in any of the 
six languages he feels competent to pro- 
nounce upon. 

Any bibliographer is torn between the 
desire for completeness and the desire to dis. 
criminate. The compiler of the present work 
has preferred to include rather than to ex- 
clude: it is, for example, doubtful whether 
any student of the Eddas will wish to refer 
to a translation into Irish, and some of the 
reviews listed are not particularly significant 
to Eddic scholarship. However, the unim- 
portant nature of the criticisms that can be 
brought against this book indicate its great 
value, and there is no doubt that it will 


become as indispensable to Old Norse 
students as its predecessor. 
ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS:  Trans- 


lated by John Warrington, Introduction by 
Sir David Ross. Everyman’s Library No. 
1,000. xxvii+388 pages. 7s. net. 


ESSRS. J. M. DENT AND SONS are 

to be congratulated on their boldness 

in choosing to produce as the 1,000th 

volume in their famous Everyman Library, 

a new translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics 

by John Warrington. The translator has also 

edited the work, and equipped it with foot- 

notes and a preface. Sir David Ross con- 
tributes an Introduciton. 

The translator makes it clear that his work 
is intended primarily for the reader who 
knows no Greek, and he has, in conse- 
quence, on occasion preferred fluency to 
strict verbal accuracy. It is, however, doubt- 
ful whether he has in other ways done 
enough to assist the non-specialist. His pre- 
face and Sir David Ross’s introduction are 
both occupied almost exclusively with the 
problems of the arrangement of the books 
of the Metaphysics. They state the prob- 
lems clearly and authoritatively, but it might 
surely have been apposite to give some brief 
statement of Aristotle’s general philo- 
sophical position and his relation to his pre- 
decessors to whom such frequent reference 
is made in the course of the work. 
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Mr. Warrington has arranged the separate 
books in a more systematic order than that 
of the MSS. This is, of course, quite justi- 
fiable, but one may question the wisdom of 
confronting the reader first of all with the 
rather arid technicalities of Book A which 
might well have appeared as a glossary at 
the end. Mr. Warrington has also trans- 
posed some passages and on occasion printed 
two parallel passages in double columns. He 
has with rather less justification relegated 
most of Aristotle’s parenthetical remarks to 
the foot-notes where, rather inadequately 
identified by the symbol [A], they rub shoul- 
ders with the translator’s own comments. 
The preface indicates that the translator had 
some misgivings about this particular 
atrangement, but he justifies it on the 
grounds that Aristotle would have used foot- 
notes himself, had that been possible. This 
is questionable, and it is probable that by 
removing these comments, which are often 
so important, from the main body of the 
text, Mr. Warrington may be presenting a 
rather distorted picture of Aristotle’s 
thought-processes. 


The work tends to fall between two 
stools. The scholar may on occasion find 
fault with the translation and have doubts 
about the plastic surgery which has been 
practised on the text. Everyman, on 
the other hand, may feel that he has not been 
given quite enough guidance. It is essential, 
however, to bear in mind the complexity of 
the problems presented by the Greek text. 
Mr. Warrington has dealt with these prob- 
lems imaginatively and with commendable 
success. 


THE THOUGHT AND CULTURE OF 
THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE. 
Edited by Elizabeth M. Nugent. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 37s. 6d.) 


[N this anthology of Tudor prose from 

1481 to 1555 Miss Nugent aims to con- 
firm ‘ an opinion which has long been emerg- 
ing from European and American critiques, 
namely, that the Renaissance of continental 
Europe and England was the gradual flower- 
ing of the seeds of Western culture sown in 
the Middle Ages’. Her book can therefore 
be counted as a contribution to the process 
of rehabilitation of medievalism which in 
Tfecent decades has brought about, to some 
degree through literary scholarship, a re- 
stirring of Counter-Reformation tendencies. 
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Nevertheless, the anthology represents the 
variety of conflicting opinions and the 
diversity of aspirations fermenting in Tudor 
England, and it covers all types of contem- 
porary non-dramatic prose, religious and 
secular. Humanists and grammarians, poli- 
tical, medical, theological, historical, and fic- 
tional writers are included in its 700 pages, 
and much invaluable material not otherwise 
accessible in modern editions can here be 
sampled in lengthy excerpts. The editor has 
had the co-operation of a team of specialists 
—Dr. F. S. Boas and Professor Douglas 
Bush among them—to provide introductions 
to the several parts into which the book is 
divided. There will be some regret that the 
texts have been modernized, and the ghost of 
Alexander Barclay may shudder at the mis- 
use of the word ‘infers’ (for ‘ implies’) on 
page 135. 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY 9. 
Allardyce Nicoll. 
Press. 21s.) 


ALTHOUGH the main theme of this year’s 

volume of the Shakespeare Survey is 
Hamlet, two contributions which do not 
touch upon that subject will perhaps engage 
more particular attention. Dover Wilson 
provides an engrossing account of the steps 
by which he was led, through the late Sir 
Edward Maunde Thompson’s Shakespeare's 
Handwriting and through subsequent corre- 
spondence with the author, to embark upon 
that changed method of textual examination 
which has encouraged later scholars to hope 
that it may at length be possible to produce 
an edition of the plays nearer than ever 
before to what Shakespeare himself wrote. 
The clue was provided by Thompson’s pains- 
taking discovery that Shakespeare used the 
old-fashioned English ‘ secretary hand’, not 
the Italian or Roman calligraphy that was 
coming into use. This discovery confirmed 
the belief that the much-discussed 147 lines 
interpolated in the unique manuscript copy 
of the play named The Booke of Sir Thomas 
Moore were inscribed by Shakespeare’s own 
hand, and thus provided a standard of refer- 
ence which has enabled experts to judge 
what were the actual written words that pro- 
duced compositors’ manifest misreadings of 
a hand which was then becoming unfamiliar. 
The second item of outstanding interest in 
Survey 9 is a hitherto unpublished contem- 
porary setting (probably by Robert Johnson) 
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of the three-part song ‘Get you hence’ in 
The Winter's Tale, with a second verse not 
appearing in Shakespeare’s text. The eight 
Hamlet articles include a speculative con- 
sideration by George F. Rylands of how the 
tragedy was first staged at the Globe, and a 
review by D. A. Russell of the costuming of 
the Prince by actors from Garrick to Giel- 
gud, with thirty-six illustrations. 


A SURVEY OF LONDON, by John Stow. 
(Everyman’s Library. Dent. 7s.) 
‘THE nature amd value of the service ren- 
dered to students and others during the 
past fifty years by the publishers of Every- 
man’s Library could hardly be better illus- 
trated than by this reissue of Stow’s Survey. 
It has been the policy of the series to main- 
tain a balance between best-selling master- 
pieces and those other, indispensable, classic 
works which are unlikely to be self-support- 
ing. Stow is no doubt of the latter kind, 
commercially unrewarding yet essential as a 
source-book for London history. We our- 
selves have a special and pious devotion to 
the Survey, since, as the introduction to this 
edition records, ‘It was not until 1842 that 
Stow’s edition of 1603 was reprinted, when it 
was edited by W. J. Thoms, founder and 
first editor of Notes and Queries’. Nothing 
new could be said in any review of this in- 
valuable and entertaining work, and it need 
only be observed of the present reprint that, 
in additional notes and in places indicated in 
the text, it corrects the relatively few in- 
accuracies which later historical scholarship 
has detected in the original. 


RISE AND FALL OF MAYA CIVILIZA- 
TION, by J. Eric S. Thompson. Gol- 
lancz. £1 Is. 


MAYAN archaeology has from the first 

attracted colourful personalities. There 
was Lord Kingsborough in the early 19th 
century whose expensive and vast tomes on 
the ‘ Antiquities of Mexico,’ proving that the 
ancient people of Middle America were the 
descendants of the ten lost tribes of Israel, 
finally landed him in a debtor’s prison. 
There was Alfred Maudslay in the late 19th 
century, the first scientific explorer of Mayan 
secrets, to whom the British Musuem owes 
so many of its treasures. J. Eric S. Thomp- 
son by discipline and method is more a dis- 
ciple of Maudslay than of Kingsborough, 
yet where written texts are few, or almost 
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non-existent, where broken sherds and ruins, 
carving and sculpture retain the sole ey. 
dence for the past, science alone cannot 
suffice for completing a Gibbonian ‘ Rise 
and Fall of Maya Civilization’. Imagina. 
tion and hypothetical recreation must have 
their say. And this combination Professor 
Thompson most skilfully combines. Here js 
a man who has spent a lifetime of work and 
thought on Mexican archaeology, yet his 
book, far from being a dry-as-dust com. 
pendium of theories and counter-theories, 
retains something of the exuberance of 
youth. He recreates the countryside of the 
jungle, he introduces his Mayan friends; and 
in one chapter he has created fictional 
episodes as miniature show-pieces of classic 
Mayan life. The result is not banal; it 
breathes the life of the imagination into the 
archaeological data, so well summarised in 
previous chapters. It is as helpful, only 
more suggestive, as Tatiana Proskouriakoff’s 
reconstructed drawings of Mayan temples. 
Here is a writer who has not only thought 
about the Mayans, but deeply felt. And he 
teaches those who have not been in highland 
Guatemala, the jungles of Peten or the dry 
limestone Peninsula of Yucatan, who have 
not been amazed by the Stelae of Copan or 
the Adivino of Uxmal, or the jungle cities 
along the Usumacinta, to feel too. 

For the archaeologists many problems re- 
main, perhaps for ever. There will at least 
be no immediate agreement on the reasons 
for the decline of Classic Mayan civilization, 
or perhaps even more difficult, the precise 
connection between the Itzas of Chichen Itz 
and the Mexicans of Tula, or the rise and 
fall of that last empire-city, Mayapan. But 
on all these problems Professor Thompson 
has clearly-defined views, and he can ex- 
pound them so that they form a coherent 
story. That is itself an achievement. 

On that most fascinating of all Mayan 
riddles, the abandonment and collapse of 
the jungle ceremonial centres in the Peten, 
between a.D. 800-900, Professor Thompson is 
completely convincing. There have been 
many theories. Was it a dreamy diffusion 
of intellectuals more intent on star-gazing 
than earning their bread and butter? Was 
there a violent epidemic of malaria or yellow 
fever? Were their methods of cutting and 
burning forests for one-year or two-yeaf 
planting so wasteful that the population had 
to migrate for lack of food? Or did 
savannahs of grass spread which the 
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Mayans, lacking a plough or even spade, 
could not subdue, as Sylvanus G. Morley has 
argued? Or was the decay due to inter- 
necine warfare between the cities? All these 
possibilities are rejected. The ‘cities’ of the 
classic period were not urban centres but 
ceremonial precincts; they show no signs of 
burns or war as does Mayapan, the later 
walled city of the North; the diseases were 
of European origin; the collapse was not 
gradual but suggests a sudden catastrophe; 
farming methods were, and are, primitive, 
but they do not exhaust all the sites, as those 
fertilized by floodings of a river; and where 
are the savannahs? it is the jungle which 
always reclaims its own; and lastly the 
population in the Central Area may have 
declined—but Peten never became a 
vacuum. In brief, Professor Thompson pre- 
supposes a series of peasant revolts against 
a theocratic minority of priests, who tended 
the ceremonial cities and performed the 
sacrifices and ceremonies there. Perhaps 
those priests had demanded more work or 
sacrifice than the peasants could stand, per- 
haps increasingly absorbed in their theories 
of time. They began to lose the allegiance 
of the masses, who demanded the propitia- 
tion of the gods of soil and rain, the maize 
gods and Chacs in whom alone they heartily 
believed. And it is in this very century that 
the ideological invasion from central Mexico 
becomes noticeable—a feathered serpent for 
example at Copan or a phallic cult at 
Uxmal. The answer may not be complete, 
but the outline is clear. It is but one of the 
many riddles which finds a sure place in the 
story which Professor Thompson has to tell. 


SIX PROSE COMEDIES OF MOLIERE. 
An English Version by George Graveley. 
Oxford University Press. London: Cum- 
berlege. 18s. 


HERE is an egg that is all the better for 

having been a long time in hatching. 
Four of Mr. Graveley’s translations were 
made forty years ago, and the other two in 
1948. The translation is throughout so 
good, and frequently so felicitous, that there 
must have been continual emendation and 
polishing through all those years; that, in- 
deed, is implied in the note which tells us 
that The Reluctant Doctor was originally 
entitled Forced to be a Doctor, and that The 
Self-Made Gentleman was (less happily) 
styled The Bourgeois in Purple. The other 
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plays translated are, in their English dress, 
Scapin the Scamp, Coxcombs in Petticoats, 
The Miser, Don Juan. 

The translation is, as has been said, admir- 
able: but perhaps Sganarelle is made guilty 
of over-emphasis when he speaks of Don 
Juan’s “ rubans couleur de feu ” as “ ribbons 
the colour of hell-fire”; and it is hard to 
recognise in his “I only went into your 
garden to pluck a rose” the famous “Je 
m’étais amusé dans votre cour 4 expulser le 
superflu de 1&4 boisson.” 

Mr. Graveley has produced the excellent 
English acting version of the plays that one 
would expect of a scholarly linguist who has 
(as the publisher’s jacket informs us) some 
experience of acting. He has cut out 
Moliére’s division of each act into a multi- 
plicity of scenes, and omitted the altogether 
unnecessary final ballet of Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme; and, what is vastly more im- 
portant, has taken care not to put into the 
mouth of any character a speech which 
sounds long-winded or _ inappropriately 
phrased, or a song in which the sense is 
sacrificed to the music. 

To each play is prefixed a brief note giving 
the date of its first presentation and a sen- 
tence or two of commentary. Mention 
might perhaps have been made of Moliére’s 
scandalous plagiarism in The Miser of a 
whole scene of Cyrano de _ Bergerac’s. 
Moliére or no Moliére, there is no excuse for 
deliberate theft. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE SECRE- 
TARIES OF STATE AND THEIR 
MONOPOLY OF LICENSED NEWS 
1660-1688. By Peter Fraser. (Cambridge 
University Press. 21s.) 


"THE importance of journalism in history 

is a matter of controversy and has 
been variously estimated, but there is no 
doubt that the history of journalism provides 
one of the most fruitful fields of research 
available to the student today. Mr. Fraser 
stayed up for a fourth year at Cambridge to 
undertake this essay, which was awarded the 
Prince Consort Prize in 1954. When an 
authoritative History of English Journalism 
comes to be written—and it is much needed 
—Mr. Fraser’s researches will be found to 
have greatly simplified the task of providing 
a definitive account of the collection and dis- 
semination of news in the reigns of Charles 
II and James II. As a book in its own right, 
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for the general reader, Mr. Fraser’s study in- 
evitably suffers from the limitations of his 
subject; and his prose, like his scholarship, 
is sound but dry. Yet there is much of 
general interest in his account of the opera- 
tions of the Secretaries of State, who “ ful- 
filled the functions not only of a Home and 
Foreign Secretary combined, but also of a 
modern news agency”, and who obtained 
their intelligence through spies, by intercept- 
ing letters at the Post Office, and by the com- 
munications of nearly a hundred domestic 
and foreign correspondents. Of the spies, 
Colonel Thomas Blood comes in for most 
notice, though Aphra Behn’s mission to Hol- 
land is mentioned. In his final chapter Mr. 
Fraser turns from his exposition of the de- 
tails of the official monopoly to something in 
the long run more important, the manner in 
which that monopoly came to be broken by 
the growth of an independent public 
opinion. This was assisted by the London 
penny-post and by the development of the 
coffee-house, which was to be noticed in 
Oxford as well as in London (“ The decay of 
study and consequently of learning,” noted 
Anthony a Wood in 1674, “are coffee- 
houses, to which most scholars retire and 
spend much of the day in hearing and speak- 
ing of news ...”). The coffee-houses en- 
couraged the unlicensed writers of news- 
letters, and the changed attitude of Parlia- 
ment towards the printing of its proceedings 
also assisted the beginnings of free journal- 
ism. With the accession of William and 
Mary the monopoly of the Secretaries of 
State came to an end. 


THE NEW OXFORD ILLUSTRATED 
DICKENS. THE MYSTERY OF 
EDWIN DROOD. With the original 
fourteen illustrations and an introduction 
by S. C. Roberts, Master of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. net. 


"THE plates in this new edition have been 

remade from the original edition and 
are therefore as good as new. The design 
for the cover of the serial parts is also 
included, as having a bearing on the 
‘mystery’. There are readers—and the 
present writer is one of them—for whom the 
mystery is of small concern. To some extent 
they have Mr. Roberts with them: he 
‘draws particular attention to those charac- 
ters who are notable additions to the unique 
Dickens gallery ’ while yet ‘in a supplemen- 
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tary note he considers the main theories 
advanced in the numerous attempts to deter. 
mine Dickens’s intentions for the solution of 
the mystery’. For oneself, Mr. Grewgious, 
Mr. Sapsea, Canon Crisparkle and his 
mother, the Billickin, Durdles and * Deputy’, 
are the high lights, and one meddles with 
‘mystery’ only so far as to decide that 
Lieutenant Tartar and Datchery are one and 
the same person. 3 


RUSKIN’S SCOTTISH HERITAGE. By 
Helen Gill Viljoen. University of Illi 
Press. $3.75. 


"THE purpose of the book is to pillory Sit 
E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedder: 
burn for having accepted Ruskin’s Praeterita 
as though it were Forster’s Life of Dicke 
instead of, as it is, Ruskin’s David Cop 
field, but as the author says: ‘ There 
usually some dimly tangible foundation for 
fantasies elaborated in Praeterita.’ : 

This would be one of the ‘ fantasies’? 
‘Lawn and lake enough I had, in the No 
Inch of Perth .. . in the peace of the fait” 
Scotch summer days, with my widowed 
aunt, and my little cousin Jessie, then 
traversing a bright space between her sixth 
and ninth year; dark-eyed deeply, like he 
mother, and similarly pious; so that she and 
I used to compete in the Sunday eveni 
Scriptural examinations; and be as pro 
as two little peacocks because Jessie’s elder 
brothers, and sister Mary, used to be ‘ Be 
down” and either Jessie or I was alwa 
“Dux.” We agreed upon this that we wo 
be married when we were a little older; not 
considering it to be preparatorily necessary 
to be in any degree wiser.’ 

The thirteen chapter-titles promise real 
entertainment to Ruskin-lovers. We will 
name only a few of them, premising” 
that John James and Margaret are Ruskin’s 
father and mother: John James’ years” 
at the Royal High School (Edinburgh); 
The Personality of Margaret Cox, as 
arrived from Croydon; John James’ Life i 
London; Margaret’s Life in Edinburgh, a 
Engagement; The Founding of Ruskin, Tek, 
ford, and Domecq; Margaret’s Years in 
Perth; John James and Margaret take to” 
London Ruskin’s Scottish Heritage. & 
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